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The world is not less beautiful if 
bits of it become intelligible ; a tract 
of country is not less romantic if we 
carry a map; the sky is not less blue 
if we know that the blueness ts due 
to the scattering of light by particles 
or molecules far up; there ts no less 
pleasure in achievement if we use 
good tools than tf we used bad ones. 
A. V. Hite 
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The Changing Family 
William F. Ogburn 


HE dilemma of the modern family is due 
to its loss of function. Throughout the 
period of written history the family has been 
the major social institution. Indeed, in the 
long period of prehistory, as well as in his- 
torical times, the family has been a larger 
social institution than it is in the Twentieth 
Century in the United States and western 
Europe. 
Prior to modern times the power and 
prestige of the family was due to seven func- 
tions it performed: 


FOREMOST was the economic function. 
The family was the factory of the time. It 
was a self-sufficient unit, or nearly so. The 
members of the family consumed only what 
they produced. Hence money, banks, stores, 
factories were not needed. A wife was a 
business partner, a good foreman, or com- 
petent worker. 

As a result of this economic function the 
family became a center of prestige and gave 
status to its members, its second function. 
A member of a family was less an individual 
and more a member of a family. It was the 
family name that was important, rather than 
the first name. Most families stayed for 
generations on the same pieces of land in or 
near a small community and hence had an 
opportunity to establish reputations. It 
was important to marry into the right family, 
as well as to marry the individual. The 
family name was a badge and must be 
guarded at all cost and at all times. 

The nature of the household economy was 
such as to make the home the center for edu- 
cation, not only of the infant and child of 
pre-school age, but also the youth for his 
vocational education, physical education, 
domestic science, and so on. The higher 
education was often obtained by employing a 
tutor who lived with the family. 


A fourth function was that of protecting 
the members. The husband protected the 
wife by virtue of his physical prowess, a pro- 
tection now furnished by the police. The 
elders found a place readily in the household 
of the child to spend the twilight of their 
lives. Children were an old age insurance. 

The family exercised a religious function, 
also, as evidenced by grace at meals, family 
prayers, and the reading together of pas- 
sages in the Bible. Husbands and wives 
were supposed to be members of the same 
church. 

Recreation in those days was not a func- 
tion of industry; that is, it was not com- 
mercialized. There was some community 
recreation but it was often at the homestead 
of some family. Recreation centers outside 
the home were few. 

A final function was that of providing 
affection between mates and the procreation 
of children. 


THESE seven functions—economic, status 
giving, educational, religious, recreational, 
protective, and affectional—may be thought 
of as bonds that tied the members of a family 
together. If one asks why do the various 
members of the family stay together instead 
of each going his way, the answer is that 
they are tied together by these functions. If 
they didn’t exist, it is not easy to see that 
there would be any family. 

The dilemma of the modern family is 
caused by the loss of many of these functions 
in recent times. The economic function has 
gone to the factory, store, office, and res- 
taurant, leaving little of economic activity to 
the family of the city apartment. About half 
of education has been transferred to the 
schools, where the teacher is a part-time or 
substitute parent. Recreation is found in 
moving pictures, parks, city streets, clubs, 
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with bridge and radio at home. Religion 
doesn’t seem to make as much difference in 
family matters as formerly, grace at meals 
and family prayers are rare. As to protec- 
tion, the child is protected at home, but the 
state helps also with its child labor laws and 
reform schools. The police and social legis- 
lation indicate how the protective function 
has been transferred to the state, as has the 
educational function. Family status has been 
lost in marked degree along with these other 
functions in an age of mobility and large 
cities. It is the individual that has become 
more important and the family less so. On 
the other hand the family still remains the 
center of the affectional life and is the only 
recognized place for producing children. 

From this survey it may be seen that at 
least six of the seven family functions have 
been reduced as family activities in recent 
times, and it may be claimed that only one 
remains as vigorous and extensive as in 
prior eras. 

The loss of these functions from the family 
institution does not mean that they have 
been lost to society. They have not disap- 
peared from society as they have from the 
family. Rather they have been transferred 
from the family to other institutions, schools, 
factories, stores, clubs, commissions, and so 
on. What is the family’s loss is the gain of 
the state and of industry. 

One other point may be noted as to these 
changes in the family. Their causes can be 
traced largely to the inventions using steam 
as power. The old family existed with the 
handicrafts in the city and with subsistence 
farming in the country. Steam power made 
possible cities, factories, modern transporta- 
tion, mass production, and specialization, 
which are part of the process of the transfer- 
ence of functions away from the family. 


THERE are a number of consequences of 
the uses of this power. One is the increase 
in separation and divorce. A sample of the 
census of 1930, weighted slightly in favor of 
cities, showed about one in 10 families 
broken by separation, annulment, or divorce. 
It is well known that one in every 5 or 6 
marriages contracted will end in a divorce 
court. The reason is clear. The bonds that 
hold married couples together are weaker 
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and fewer. Hence husbands and wives fall 
apart. Women can get jobs outside the 
home, and men can get meals and mending 
done elsewhere. The one function remain- 
ing more or less as strong as formerly, the 
affectional tie, however, is not as strong 
alone as the seven ties together. The affec- 
tional bond snaps and there follows separa- 
tion and divorce. 

The situation is affected not only by steam 
but by one other invention, the contracep- 
tive. It seems that this invention increases 
the amount of marriage and promotes early 
marriage, rather than the contrary as is 
sometimes claimed. But it would also tend 
to result in more families without children. 
Divorce is many times as frequent among 
couples without children as with them. 

Another consequence of the transfer of 
functions from the family is the decline of 
the authority of the family. There are no 
longer families that dominate societies as 
was once the case. Much greater authority 
rests with state and industry. So also au- 
thority in the family declines. The hus- 
band’s authority over the wife is not what it 
used to be. The state challenges the author- 
ity of the parent over the child, for instance, 
as to its education and as to its labor. The 
child grows up accustomed to authorities, 
many of them, elsewhere than at home. The 
respect which a child has for its parents 
rests more upon their personalities than 
upon authorities they possess. So the re- 
spect one member has for another is not 
bolstered up by powers and sanctions. So 
if the respect is not based upon personality 
it is not likely to exist. 

Another result of the shift of functions 
from the family to other institutions is the 
change in the nature of marriage. Marriage 
was at one time a semi-business proposition, 
which parents and elders realized fully and 
the young people realized in part. The 
young man looked for a good home-maker, 
who was diligent, thrifty, and capable. It 
was worth while for a young woman to have 
a reputation among the neighbors in this 
regard. The young man was certainly ex- 
pected to be a good provider, to come from 
a good family, and to have status. If either 
had property, that was an item of considera- 
tion. Under this framework there was a 
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chance for some romance, unless the mar- 
riage was arranged by the parents and 
unless dowries were of overshadowing impor- 
tance. Marriage was viewed as an institu- 
tion, a business. On the other hand roman- 
tic love alone was another thing. It came 
and went. You were in love today but not 
tomorrow. It was not considered a phe- 
nomenon stable enough upon which to erect 
a business, to raise and rear a family. There 
must be something else, efficiency and ability. 

With the shift of functions away from the 
family, romantic love has taken over mar- 
riage, aided by moving pictures and the pulp 
magazines. Whether the wife is a good cook 
is a secondary consideration. It is not nec- 
essary that she be a good seamstress any 
more than she needs to know how to spin 
and weave. Hence there are more hasty 
marriages. It has become necessary for 
states to pass laws requiring a certain 
amount of time to elapse between the pur- 
chase of a license and marriage. 

Another result of the decline of the family 
functions is the conflict between the new 
conditions of family life and the old attitudes 
surviving from an earlier type of family life. 
Thus the older philosophy said that woman’s 
place was the home. True enough it was 
when she made soap, wove cloth, and pre- 
pared medicine from herbs. But the maxim 
is not so clear for women with no children 
living at home (which is true of 50 per cent 
of the married women of Chicago). Often 
these women live in small apartments quite 
unsuitable for economic activity. Besides, 
one in every 8 or 9 married women helps out 
the family income by drawing wages for 
work done outside the home. Many men 
feel it reflects on them to have their wives 
work for wages. Others feel that they are 
head of the house, a position that had more 
significance under the household economy. 
The conflict is apparent in the case of girls, 
who do not know whether to prepare for 
marriage or for jobs. It is not only difficult 
to do both, but there is also a psychological 
conflict between the new economic freedom 
of self-support and the lifelong devotion to 
husband, children, and home. 

One effect of the invention of the contra- 
ceptive has been a loss of a family function 
rather than a transfer of that function to 
another social institution. I refer to child- 
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bearing. No other social institution pro- 
duces children and illegitimacy is probably 
on the decline. Thus, at the time when the 
American colonies won their independence 
from Great Britain, 10 wives bore 78 chil- 
dren; one hundred and fifty years later 10 
wives bear only 23 children. The cost of 
rearing a child, especially in the city, is great 
today. Not many fathers could provide op- 
portunities for education and health to seven 
or eight children, especially when the law 
forces the family to care for them until they 
are almost twenty years of age. Fewer chil- 
dren mean, then, more advantages and op- 
portunities, and no doubt better food, less 
illness, and superior physical well-being. 

But the gain on the psychological side is 
not so clear. The only child and the oldest 
child are a much larger percentage of all 
children now than formerly. They receive 
relatively more attention than middle chil- 
dren. They are with adults more. These 
conditions cause more geniuses but also 
more failures. They are said to be more 
narcissistic and exhibitionistic. It is claimed 
by psychoanalysts that neurotics are drawn 
proportionately more from the only, oldest, 
and youngest children. Indulgent parents 
are more likely to “ spoil ”’ an only child than 
those of a large brood. Anxious mothers 
are more likely to inculcate anxiety in an 
oldest chiid than in a middle child. Such 
problem children in youth are a responsibil- 
ity of the family and school in wealthy neigh- 
borhoods. But in poor neighborhoods, 
where mothers work away from home and 
where the streets are the playground, such 
problem children become a responsibility of 
the state, for their gang life leads to delin- 
quencies of various kinds that may bring 
them up against the law. 

The problem of the family rearing of chil- 
dren in a modern city is due in part to the 
survival of the older attitudes which are in 
a practical way incompatible with modern 
urban conditions, and to the absence of a 
definite pattern of guidance in a changing 
society for parents whose intelligence quo- 
tients may not be very high. No ethic has 
as yet risen to take the place of the one fol- 
lowed in the Victorian era. 


NOT all the difficulty is due to conditions 
within the family. The conditions outside 
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cult. For the family does not exist in a 
vacuum, as the saying goes, but is a part of 
society. The inventions which have so 
changed the institution of the family have 
also changed society. These changes in so- 
ciety that impinge on the family, often with 
disastrous effects, may be summarized by 
the word heterogeneity. There are in a 
modern city many groups to which the mem- 
bers of a family belong. Formerly they were 
members of the church, and of perhaps two 
or three clubs. Now the men of the family 
belong to a business group, to a church, to a 
union or trade association, and to some 
clubs. The wife may belong to a business 
group, a card club, a church, a social club. 
The children belong to a school group, per- 
haps a play group, and perhaps a club. 

The meaning of these various member- 
ships lies in the important role the group 
plays in shaping one’s conduct. We conform 
to the folkways and mores that are set by 
the group. We become like the group within 
which we live. We cannot long resist the 
pressure of Main Street. A man does not 
rise much above the level of the group in 
which he lives, nor does he fall much below 
this level. Our self is really what the group 
influences make it. Hence personality is a 
social product. 

Now in modern times the group influ- 
ences that determine the character of the 
members of the family do not flow from the 
family alone, or from just one group. The 
members of the family belong to many 
groups, each one having its own folkways 
and social evaluations. The boys’ gang has 
a set of standards different from those of the 
school children, or of the family or the 
church. Often these values conflict. Pavlov 
is said to have produced a neurosis in a dog. 
He did it by conditioning the dog to respond 
positively to a great circle of light thrown 
on a screen. The same dog was conditioned 
to respond negatively to a great ellipse of 
light thrown on the same screen at another 
time. Then when the great experimenter 
changed the light from a circle and an ellipse 
to a midway type of figure, the dog did not 
know what to do, and broke down in a fit of 
trembling. The conflicting values and 
standards of the different societies, business 
associations, churches, athletic groups, plea- 
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sure groups may produce somewhat similar 
conflicts. 

There is a competition with the family by 
other groups for the control over its mem- 
bers. The family no longer holds sway, 
The nature of family life is such that it is 
necessarily important, but it often breaks 
down under the competition with other 
groups. Parents thus lose control over their 
children, husbands and wives lose influence 
with each other. 

This situation is affected by one other con- 
dition, namely, city life. When the village 
is small, consisting of a few hundred per- 
sons, and there is little travel and communi- 
cation with the outside, everyone knows 
everything about everybody else. Life is in 
a goldfish bowl. The result is a homo- 
geneity. The set of values for a particular 
club or association perforce conforms to a 
general village pattern. 

But under city life, the members of the 
different groups do not know one another. 
They often come from different neighbor- 
hoods, one may never see another member 
of a club except when the club meets. Hence 
city life presents isolation and heterogeneity. 
In addition communication from the outside 
world brings—via magazine, radio, and 
moving picture—the folkways of other places 
and other lands. The result is an individ- 
ualization of the members of the family. 
The individual no longer has his moral prob- 
lems solved for him by the family group. 
The heterogeneity of society and the rapid- 
ity of social change make impossible specific 
formulae which tell one what to do in differ- 
ent situations. Right and wrong have to be 
figured out by the individual, which calls 
for a high I.Q. and some ability to think in 
an emotional situation. 

Such are some of the consequences follow- 
ing from the loss of functions by the family 
due to modern invention. 


AS to how these consequences resulting in 
problems and dangers may be met, a few 
observations may be made: 

It seems doubtful whether the ideology of 
the old family system can be revitalized. It 
is desirable to save what can be saved that 
is of value. But the persistence of the old 
ideologies that cannot be made to fit the new 
conditions would seem to be either useless 
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or harmful, as for instance that the man is 
the head of the house in the old sense. The 
old ideologies could be revitalized if the 
home could be made to become self-suffi- 
cient economically and be again the cen- 
ter of production. This condition was 
changed because steam power required a 
boiler too big for a dwelling and its power 
could be transmitted only as far as belts 
would take it. Now, however, electric power 
can be run into the home from a source hun- 
dreds of miles away. It can now be had by 
merely pushing a button. As a result it is 
bringing many new appliances to the home 
and thus preventing their flight away from 
the home. The electric refrigerator, the elec- 
tric toaster, and the radio are examples. But 
it does not seem possible that electricity will 
restore economic production to the home, 
because of the recently discovered economies 
of mass production. “ Hence we should try 
to develop new ideologies for the new type 
of family. 

Another serious consequence of the 
changes is the number of homes broken by 
separation or divorce. The remedial ap- 
proach seems clear, if it be desirable to main- 
tain a marriage rather than to form a new 
one. Since most of the family bonds have 
weakened, the union rests mainly on affec- 
tion. The problem then is to make affection 
more reliable and more lasting. Suggested 
methods are further research on the psychol- 
ogy and physiology of sex and the wider 
dissemination of such information. Another 
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suggested method is the better rearing of 
little children. It is claimed that some 
children are so brought up in their earlier 
years that they can never find happiness in 
marriage. 

The wiser rearing of children is the third 
and last approach suggested for bringing 
about a better family life. With the loss of 
the old functions from the family, its chief 
remaining task is to provide happiness for 
mates and to provide the desirable person- 
ality for the young, since personality is made 
by the environment instead of the genes. 
Here is a grave responsibility. Research is 
needed, of course. But there should be more 
definite rules for guidance of parents. These 
should concern such important matters as 
the proper dosage of affection for the young, 
how much association with other children is 
necessary, when there is enough and not too 
much praise or blame, and when these 
should be given. The child needs especially 
to be taught to rely on his own thinking in 
meeting the problems caused by the different 
standards of the different groups to which 
he belongs. He must learn to rely not on 
commandments but his own judgment in 
facing the differing values that shift as the 
rapid social changes destroy old group 
values and create new ones. 

The outlook is not pessimistic, except to 
those whose eyes look longingly to the good 
old days. The family may not again be as 
powerful a social organization, but it may 
perform its limited functions even better. 


A Contribution from Psychology to the Understanding 
of Family Life Today 


Lewis B. Hill 


HE psychiatrist, required daily to dis- 

cuss intimate and tender matters with 
sensitive patients, soon learns indirection as 
a means of approach. So I beg your in- 
dulgence if our remarks about the strength 
and weakness of the family are at first quite 
remote from the point. I promise you we 
will come nearer as we proceed. Let us 
begin as dynamic psychiatry always thinks, 
in terms of personalities, and then see if 
personality factors are not intimately related 
to our subject. But first let us be clear 
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about this word “ personality,” and what we 
mean when we use it. 

First to state what personality is not: it 
is not a thing apart, an addition to the indi- 
vidual ; and certainly not a possession ; it is 
not in fact a thing at all. The word relates 
to function, to behavior, and so is an ab- 
straction for our convenience in thinking. 
Furthermore, much popular writing to the 
contrary notwithstanding, personality is not 
a function of the brain nor yet of the endo- 
crine glands. If personality is not, like the 
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soul, an addition to a man, nor yet an ex- 
pression of physiologic function of some 
organ in his body, then what is it? The 
conception of a personality is one discovered 
only when we view a man as a social animal. 
His personality is how he behaves. In its 
broadest sense, personality includes physio- 
logic responses to environment, but as com- 
monly considered these responses are most 
significant when the social environment is 
considered. 

So personality is the range of one’s usual 
attitudes and more or less habitual ways of 
behaving in given everyday situations. As 
a psychiatrist uses the word, personality 
further implies something as to the signifi- 
cant item of integration, organization, or 
harmony which is observed to be present or 
absent between the various attitudes and be- 
havior patterns. Frequently. personality is 
described in words that imply an appraisal 
of behavior in terms of the results of be- 
havior, as measured in happiness, efficiency, 
consistency, ease of living, conformity to 
cultural norms, and so on. 

But for us the most important considera- 
tion (and the reason for this digressive ap- 
proach) is that personality is exhibited and 
becomes significant in the relations between 
one individual and another or others. No- 
body ever comes to consult a psychiatrist 
because of a personality disorder unless he 
is in difficulty in his contacts, or lack of 
them, with other persons. Likewise, if a 
clrent in your agency needs case work, it is 
very clearly because he isn’t managing well 
his relationships with some other persons. 
So we might state our conception of per- 
sonality to mean the attitudes and activities 
of an individual in relation to his social 
environment. 

To illustrate, in a typical instance a pa- 
tient consults a psychiatrist because since a 
certain date, more or less exactly deter- 
mined, he has behaved peculiarly or experi- 
enced troublesome thoughts and feelings ; in 
short, symptoms have appeared. To the 
casual thinker, the patient’s illness began at 
that time, just as measles is dated from the 
appearance of its rash. But we know now 
that the measles infection has been present 
for days before that rash. And that it could 
only be present because of an historic fact— 
that no immunity was developed before in- 


fection. So repeated investigations of many 
physicians disclose regularly that important 
personality problems were already present, 
the individual was not hale and hearty be- 
fore he became ill. To protect myself from 
the psychiatric purist who may object to 
this assertion, I hasten to add that the 
amount or degree of personality disorder 
present before an outbreak of symptoms 
ranges from extremes in some instances to 
the negligible in others. These latter indi- 
viduals, who exhibit illness without marked 
previous personality deviations, who are 
suffering from situational reactions, are of 
course very likely to resume normal be- 
havior if the excessive environmental pres- 
sure can be mitigated. We see in the situ- 
ational illnesses a fine opportunity for case 
work to lighten the load and _ facilitate 
recovery. 

But to return to our typical psychiatric 
patient: a carefully taken history exposes a 
long series of experiences, receding into his 
earliest years, which the patient found more 
difficult and met at greater cost than would 
be expected of most persons. In short, it 
becomes apparent that there were person- 
ality factors which since childhood were not 
functioning properly to promote the pa- 
tient’s success in living the good life. How 
shall we account for the presence of these 
personality traits? 

When all the factors of organic disease, 
of heredity and native equipment, and of 
luck have been assessed, is there anything 
else to account for the personality warp? 
Usually common sense demands a further 
explanation of the behavior patterns. Now 
the trained observer comes upon a striking 
phenomenon, most emphatically called to our 
attention by Freud and his associated in- 
vestigators: that the personality warps or 
disfunctions which manifest themselves in 
inappropriate reactions to other persons in 
the present situation are intimately related 
to the personalities, that is, to the habitual — 
attitudes of other persons who were signifi- 
cant to the patient in his earliest years, and 
in less degree thereafter. Personality or 
behavior of anyone is in response to the 
behavior of other persons, it has a cause 
which is found in the individual’s social en- 
vironment in his formative years. A sym- 


pathetic imagination suggests that, had the 
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physician himself or anyone else been re- 
quired in his infancy, childhood, and adoles- 
cence to “get along with” this patient’s 
parents, nurses, siblings, and companions, he 
would have done so very much as the patient 
did it, with a view to diminishing dangers 
and pains and to avoiding devastation of 
self-regard. There are many devices a child 
may contrive to these ends, they turn out to 
have been appropriate in terms of the child’s 
resources and understanding of his social 
situation. But we know that any behavior 
that “ works” tends to become automatic 


and habitual. So personality is set by child- | 


hood experience. 

But the child’s self-defensive technics cost 
him something in that they enforce suppres- 
sion of spontaneous activities and limit ex- 
periences which are necessary to develop- 
ment into maturity. There is a further great 
cost in the form of expenditure of energy 
and interest for the creation and preserva- 
tion of evasive, defensive, and combative 
patterns of behavior, necessary in one situ- 
ation but tending to become chronic in all 
situations. If the familial emotional atmos- 
phere is wholesome, then this expense of 
energies and opportunities gets for the child 
a personality that functions effectively in the 
culture in which it grew. But we now can 
see personality disorder as a result of early 
and prolonged contact with disordered per- 
sonalities in the family group. And if I said 
no more than this, I would have told you 
that the family—that is, the group of person- 
alities which are the child’s social world— 
is of the utmost interest to a psychiatrist, for 
he sees it as the essential source of strength 
or disorder of personalities—we could as 
well say character—in that child. Let me 
say again what this means. It is good psy- 
chiatric opinion that the usual patterns and 
limitations of behavior, in thought, feeling, 
word, and deed which anyone displays in 
his everyday life, in its simplest routine and 


its great emergencies, were acquired largely ‘ 


as a result of his childhood experience in his 
family. These ways of behavior are related 
as copies, or denials, or rejections of, or as 
means of fitting into the behavior patterns 
of other members of his family. More 
pointedly, personality in one individual is 
caused by his family’s total composite char- 
acter. Let me illustrate: 
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A certain woman came to a psychiatrist for help 
in getting along with her fellow workers and 
friends. She was eager for help and took every 
suggestion offered her. Her gratitude was evident. 
But she never succeeded in remembering what she 
learned, nor in applying it to her daily problems. 
We see her appreciative, grateful, eager, dutiful, 
but also forgetful and unable to accept help. When 
this was pointed out to her with a question as to 
why she persisted in her forgetting and neglect of 
welcome help, her quick reply was, “ How else 
could I get along with a mother like mine?” 

Another patient continued over a long period of 
time to tell his doctor that he felt this doctor was 
most patient and understanding: yet he could not 
tell him certain things, many things, because he 
feared his anger. When asked who else was like 
the doctor, he said “ My mother.” “But if she 
was patient and understanding, why were you 
afraid?” “Oh I could never tell her what I tell 
you, she wouldn’t understand. I can’t even think 
how upset she would be.” “Then why do you 
describe her as patient?” “ Well she always said 
she was patient and a good mother who would give 
her life for me. But she didn’t sound patient, she 
sounded sarcastic like you.” Need I comment that 
this patient had never believed that people meant 
anything they said. 

The difference, then, between secure, 
healthy persons and neurotic, unhappy per- 
sons is not caused so much by inherent 
soundness or defect in these persons; it is, 
rather, a reflection of soundness or disorder 
in the childhood family setting. After a 
child has been systematically distorted to 
meet the requirements of a distressed house- 
hold deep in insoluble conflicts, the damage 
is done and it is only with great difficulty 
that he can learn to associate satisfactorily 
even with those who do not make excessive 
emotional demands upon him. Which brings 


us to the family itself. 


FROM a psychiatric point of view that 
family is strong which offers its members 
emotional security, that is, a feeling of 
stability, permanence, and safety; accept- 
ance, that is, a feeling of belonging and of 
being welcome for what he is, free to be a 
child, to be held only to a child’s accounta- 
bility for his actions and not forced prema- 
turely to act according to an adult code ; and 
freedom for experience, that is, an en- 
vironment which offers opportunities for 
trying out his own abilities, interests, ideas, 
and games, a freedom that includes the right 
to feel and to express feeling both of affec- 
tion and aggression. I hasten to add I do 
not mean license for unbridled selfishness 
but I do mean that coercion and emotional 
demands upon a child are not found in 
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sound families. Certain social norms do 
exist for children of any given age, but they 
are best achieved without resort to threats, 
punishments, or bribes. I wish here to in- 
terject a comment upon certain misconcep- 
tions which are frequently heard concerning 
psychoanalytic ideas about the rearing of 
children. All that Freudian writings can 
be made to mean on this subject is that we 
cannot make a child’s character. We cannot 
instill certain character traits as we would 
train a dog, for if we do the result is a 
trained animal, not a human _ personality. 
Now what we can do is remove hindrances 
and provide opportunities for experience. 
Having found a neutral encouraging en- 
vironment, we must leave it to the child to 
use his experiences as he can for his own 
development. Excessive child culture is no 
better than neglect in its results. It is now 
known that delinquency itself may be the 
result of excessive training, breaking a 
child’s heart and driving him or her into 
defiance. 

To return to our evaluation of a strong 
family situation, we see that for a family to 
be able to offer a child so much implies 
several things: 

Among these we must remark a consider- 
able freedom from anxiety, uncertainty, 
strain, and emotional privation, upon the 
part of both parents. It often seems that 
current psychiatry places a major emphasis 
on the influence of mothers upon their chil- 
dren. This is true for the reason that, in 
our culture, few men are at home very much 
when their children are awake. Also it is 
an American custom that women are the 
rulers in the home, whereas in Europe it is 
still the man who is master and the mother 
who must protect her children from his 
despotism. In practice, when it appears that 
the mother’s emotional disturbance is wreck- 
ing her children’s health, it is always neces- 
sary to investigate how much of her diffi- 
culty arises from her own past experiences, 
embedded in her personality, and how much 
is forced upon her in the present by a hus- 
band who deprives her of security and satis- 
faction and self-confidence. 

It is important, we can see, that parents 
should be fairly mature, weaned from their 
own childhood attitudes, and able to meet 
their problems without emotional theft from 


their children. It is especially important 
that the two parents should be understand- 
ing of each other, meeting each the other’s 
basic needs for love, appreciation, sexual 
satisfaction, in short, all psychic needs in 
intimacy. That this relationship may exist 
usually means that each parent is sufficiently 
courageous to carry on without severely 
limiting the emotional freedom of the other. 
There must be much give-and-take in a 
substantial family. 

We see that the job of establishing a 
family is one for the sanest and most realistic 
of mortals. And we are not surprised to 
find that perfectly happy families are the 
exception rather than the rule. We, as 
psychiatrists and social workers, are con- 
cerned with the less than ideally healthy 
families. It is impossible here to discuss the 
details of the pathology we meet in family 
situations coming to our care. I shall limit 
myself to comments upon a few of the 
family situations we commonly meet which 
produce a large proportion of the personality 
disorders in children and adults. 


BEFORE discussing some of the types of 
family disorder, I wish to call your attention 
to an idea which should be in your minds as 
you consider them. The simplest statement 
of this idea is that water seeks its own level. 
In psychiatric practice we frequently see a 
sane person married to one who is not sane, 
a conventionally normal one married to a 
psychopath, or a responsible one married to 
a neurotic who refuses responsibilities: but 
upon closer observation we usually see that 
the one we pity because of his bondage to 
an inferior person is himself involved in the 
family neurosis, is not really easy to live 
with, and may indeed be forcing that other 
one to carry the symptoms of his own per- 
sonality disturbance. I could tell you of 
many such situations. A healthy man mar- 
ried a girl who developed a grave chronic 
mental illness. His friends felt sorry for 
him. But it could be demonstrated that he 
was very moody, depressed and elated by 
turns, cruel and tormenting in his attitude, 
and a factor in his wife’s illness. Again, a 
healthy woman married a rigid, frightened, 
defensive man who had to have psychiatric 
help to carry on. When he was relieved of 


his symptoms, his wife began to show anxie- 
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ties and symptoms. A woman married a 
man who became excessively alcoholic. Her 
patience was a marvel to their friends. But 
she showed the psychiatrist another picture, 
that of an antagonistic woman who could 
tolerate only a man who was her inferior. 
The idea here suggested is that in selecting 
marital partners we are guided by several 
motives, some of which are not readily ap- 
parent, and one of these hidden motives is to 
find a personality whose warping fits into 
the distortion of our own. This is one seri- 
ous reason why marriage is not a very 
promising treatment for personality dis- 
orders. In addition to selecting a partner 
who will embody the peculiarities which 
meet our Own, once married we are quite 
likely to take steps to cultivate the very 
traits and relationships which produce neu- 
rotic conflicts within the family. There are 
families, to be sure, in which this selection 
of personality traits in a partner works out 
to the advantage of the couple and permits 
of a stable relationship. With this idea that 
marriage is a dynamic, living chapter in the 
characterology of the married partners, and 
so is colored by their personalities, let us 
consider a few of the marriage neuroses that 
prevent family strength and health. 


THERE is the Stellar Father family. He 
may be an artist, scientist, teacher, minister, 
even a doctor or a very successful business 
man—in short a star in his own estimation. 
His wife has been selected in part because 
she is willing to play a supporting role. She 
is less impressive, perhaps less handsome, 
not so intelligent, or lacks education, or 
comes from an inferior social caste. It is 
her job to play up to the star, cover up his 
weaknesses, protect him from routine and 
the annoying behavior of the children. Such 
a father in addition to his contribution of 
money, prestige, and charm can add to the 
family situation a very considerable amount 
of emotional neglect, selfish exploitation, and 
cruel accusations. His wife can, behind her 
fine supporting rdle, do her little bit toward 
making his victories empty for him, under- 
mining his confidence, depreciating his 
worth. I do not say at all that a brilliant 
man and a plain wife may not truly care for 
each other and together create a fine family 
setting. I merely comment that sometimes 
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the situation develops into mutual hate, the 
effect of which is not lost on the children. 

There is another pattern which has been 
mentioned in terms of the Old Man’s Dar- 
ling. This also is a workable combination if 
the two persons are of sound character. But 
if the Old Man marries a girl because he is 
old and tired and bored and hopes to absorb 
youth and vitality from her, and if she ac- 
cepts him because he has money, position, 
and paternal dignity, then there is grave 
liability to disappointment due to difference 
in tastes and interests and to lack of genuine 
satisfaction together. We may glance be- 
neath the surface and wonder what a men- 
tally healthy young woman wants of a 
husband “old enough to be her father ” ; and 
if we do so we may guess that she will never 
accept him truly as her husband. And all 
social service studies known to me indicate 
that a woman who rejects her husband is 
likely to reject or emotionally appropriate 
her children. 

Perhaps as a contrast to the types above I 
find myself now thinking of several families 
who could be described as Babes in the 
Wood—two young persons each of whom 
was over-protected and “spoiled” in up- 
bringing ; each of whom is doing his best to 
pretend to sophistication and self-confidence, 
and therefore selects a partner he senses is 
young and without force, easy to dominate. 
If children appear, it becomes tragically clear 
that there is no leadership to guide them; 
they are a burden that these infantile parents 
cannot carry. Mutual bitterness, self-pity, 
and fear to do anything to solve the problem 
is a possible chronic state in such a family. 
Frequently the picture is complicated by 
grandparents or other relatives who en- 
deavor to rule the whole family. 

Brief mention should be made of the 
European family constellation which some- 
times appears in American homes. The 
over-dominant, masculine, tyrant husband 
and his feminine, suffering, and admiring 
wife build a family, the children (particu- 
larly the daughters) of which do not care 
for marriage. The sons hate the father and 
sometimes refuse to be sufficiently like him 
to be acceptably masculine. 

But we need to give more serious con- 
sideration to that family pattern which im- 
presses European psychiatrists as charac- 
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teristically American. We might call it the 
Mother and Son family. A woman who has 
acquired her ideal of herself from her mascu- 
line ancestors, including perhaps the aggres- 
siveness of her mother or repudiation of her 
mother’s “ weakness,”” regards herself as a 
strong, reliable, virtuous, and purely femi- 
nine wife and mother. She naturally selects 
a husband from those suitors who impress 
her as having been properly brought up by a 
good mother, a man worthy to be the father 
of her children. We here find ourselves on 
the fence between a very fine type of Ameri- 
can home and a very dangerous breeding 
place for personality disorders in children. 
If the chosen man really had a fine mother 
and father and is so secure in his feeling of 
virility and integrity that his assertive wife 
is no threat to him, then he may well be ex- 
pected to bring out in her, through the 
security and affection he gives her, a very 
fine maternal sense of responsibility. But 
if he should be a mother’s boy, obedient, de- 
pendent, secretly rebellious, afraid of women, 
and required therefore to save his face 
through various complicated maneuvers, 
then soon or late he surrenders the real 
power and duty of the family leadership to 
his wife. She, with her ideals of strong and 
proper character, cannot avoid contempt for 
her husband. Now it is not in a woman’s 
constitution to be a good husband and, in 
her .efforts to replace her husband, she over- 
steps herself. The result is tension and 
neurosis in her and in her children. Her 
hostility toward her husband is often ex- 
pressed in behavior which injures his chil- 
dren. She makes her daughter believe that 
men are unworthy of a woman’s love, and 
her son knows that his job is to serve his 
mother’s disappointed needs. 

But I can indicate only a few of the many 
matters which in these general family pat- 
terns are repeatedly coming to the attention 
of psychiatrist and social worker alike. All of 
you who have field experience could elabo- 
rate the picture into a long list of misfor- 
tunes for the children of such families. 
However, for the sake of the general picture 
of familial personality problems we must 
mention three other types frequently seen. 
They are the psychotic and subpsychotic ; 
the feebleminded ; and the casual : 


Of the psychotic marriages, in which one 
or both parties exhibit frank symptoms of 
insanity, there is not much to be said in 
terms of individual psychology. The prob- 
lem is essentially a social question involving 
protection of the children and the com- 
munity. Prevention is certainly the only 
acceptable solution. 

Of feebleminded marriages we might say 
the same, with the exception that some 
feebleminded individuals do have very ac- 
ceptable personality patterns and do con- 
tribute to society individuals who can and 
will carry on the drudgery incident to the 
comforts of the rest of us. 

Casual marriages are often not so super- 
ficially careless as they seem. A variety 
of perverse, neurotic, and subpsychotic 
characters, including homosexual, alcoholic, 
criminal, and highly selfish individuals, 
marry for convenience, for protection, as a 
screen to hide their antisocial other selves, 
and for sheer irresponsible selfishness. We 
are agreed, I hope, that no strong, healthy 
family atmosphere can emanate from such 
sources. 


I HAVE tried to sketch some essentials of 
family strength. I have spent more of your 
patience indicating the situations in which 
family life deteriorates into weakness. The 
importance of all this lies in the thesis for 
which this organization stands, that the 
health of individuals of tomorrow depends 
upon the family of today. We cannot leave 
the subject without reference to the ever- 
present problem, what are we going to do 
about it? 

I hope that the ideas we have reviewed 
together indicate for us neither foolish opti- 
mism nor paralyzing pessimism about social 
work in family welfare. It seems clear that 
a healthy family rests upon factors that have 
been developing over at least two genera- 
tions and that, likewise, most morbid family 
characters have their roots deep in the past. 
So we will spare ourselves the self-condem- 
nation and heartbreak that come to the 
enthusiastic when they fail to renovate a 
chronic, malignant, family disturbance. For 
such families we will know that efforts along 
broad sociologic, prophylactic lines are in 
the long run the only hope. And our more 
specifically psychiatric endeavors can be only 
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palliative, humanistic. They are not ex- 
pected to perform miracles. 

We will know, however, that personality 
is not fatalistically rigid in childhood, that 
in some families our efforts can modify 
parental attitudes a little and deflect them 
somewhat from the children. We can be- 
lieve that, to the extent we do this, we offer 
children a chance to grow up with personali- 
ties that can contribute to a better family 
constellation than they otherwise would have 
known. I wish to use any influence my 
words may have with you to discriminate 
between the hopeless family wreckage and 
the improvable, fairly good family so that 
you may ruthlessly curtail your tendency to 
try for miracles and conserve your resources, 


time, skill, and enthusiasm for the families 
suffering relatively mild and acute (rather 
than chronic) disturbances. It is disheart- 
ening to see a social worker carrying a heavy 
case load, driven by a false sense of the 
magic of psychoanalysis, add to her cases a 
family whose members would be regarded 
by any analyst as extremely poor risks, and 
then blame herself because the family doesn’t 
integrate itself into a normal group. She 
could do herself, the community, and psy- 
chiatry better service if she helped those 
families—not yet sick enough to need the 
psychiatrist—clear up the little difficulties 
which, if ignored, create the hopeless fami- 
lies of another generation. 


Family Case Work Today 


Florence R. Day 


OCIAL case work today gives evidence 
of beginning to achieve professional 
solidarity. Family case work practice pushes 
on into special lines of inquiry enriching the 
total stream of case work experience. Are 
there features which distinguish family case 
work? At least in the majority of cases the 
family case worker enters the situation when 
the pulls for continuing family life are 
stronger than those tugging against it. The 
family ready to separate or to make a plan 
for the expulsion of one of its members 
seeks out the community resource with func- 
tion appropriate to that end. Historically, 
family case work has sought to support 
family life, believing in the family as the 
useful social unit. The deeper we go in an 
understanding of personality formation, the 
more urgent becomes our task to catch and 
hold for each individual those sources of 
affectional support found in his family rela- 
tionships. Though perhaps in every culture 
there is an ideal pattern toward which indi- 
viduals tend to strive, we can no longer 
adhere to one formation as ideal for each 
and every family. Rather we seek to study 
the existing pattern in each situation to find 
the ways, good and bad, in which it is affect- 
ing the growth of each of its members. 
The minutes of the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America Committee on Family 
Life give us “a dynamic conception of a 
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family as a changing equilibrium of inter- 
acting individuals, each motivated to a large 
extent by unconscious drives and affected by 
cultural influences.” + This concept is con- 
sistent with our recent effort to augment our 
total understanding of the individual by in- 
cluding those internal forces which explain 
and determine to a large extent the uses he 
will make of family, of culture, and of other 
personal and social experiences. Learning 
in this area has not been easy. Theoretical 
information explaining the “ dynamics of the 
unconscious ” is met with skepticism because 
it is difficult to present convincing proof. 
How do we know that instinctual needs and 
wishes exist and produce infantile, uncon- 
scious feelings which stay repressed to act 
as motivating determinants in future indi- 
vidual and family adjustments? The very 
use of the words “ instinctual,” “ infantile,” 
“unconscious,” “repressed” exposes their 
intangible nature. We can go part of the way 
through reliance on authoritative sources, 
but we have found that in order to use intel- 
lectual theories as part of our professional 
equipment we must experience as well as 
learn the reality of those ideas. 

In the so-called psychiatric period of social 
case work development, the psychiatric sum- 
mary forced us to accumulate a quantity of 


1See page 159 of this issue for the report of 
this Committee. 
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material regarding early childhood experi- 
ences which revealed indisputable correla- 
tions between past and present in the indi- 
vidual’s life. Through repetition, belief in 


the universality of this correlation became. 


an integral part of our case work thinking. 
Access to the material that would yield the 
same conviction regarding the existence of 
unconscious forces and their correlation with 
the present is not readily obtainable in the 
case work setting. Hence the much chided 
listening” technic developed. As we lis- 
tened to client after client, in a case work 
setting arranged to give the individual freer 
expression of thoughts and emotion than he 
would be wont to find elsewhere, we heard. 
What we heard was at first unbelievable be- 
cause so often it was in direct contradiction 
to what appeared on the surface. Gradually, 
and only after sufficient repetition, was it 
possible for us to believe in the universality 
of these concepts and to use them as a part 
of the whole in our case work understand- 
ing. This was more than a learning period 
for us case workers, as we saw clients re- 
sponding through this experience with a 
more effective handling of their everyday 
lives. It is natural that we were criticized 
for an over-concentration on one individual, 
for an absorption of interest on one part of 
the individual (his instinctual life and its 
resultant emotions), and for holding too 
lightly not only his total self but the relation 
of that self to family and to society. How- 
ever, the gain we have made in diagnostic 
insight should not be under-estimated in its 
future significance to case work practice. 
To quote again from the minutes of the 
Committee on Family Life, “‘ We have been 
too absorbed in our technic to be aware 
really of the area we treat or of what our 
pursuit of our technic is doing to family life 
itself.” If we are to understand the dynamic 
elements in the life of a given family, that 
understanding must come through our 
knowledge of the psychological dynamics of 
each individual personality within that 
family. In this, the recent pursuit of our 
technic in the diagnostic area should assist 
us. Also, if we are to influence that family 
we must know the elements by which the 
present equilibrium is maintained, that is, 
those elements which make the family life 
together possible and desirable. With this 


ee 


as a starting point, we may consider modi- 
fications. We may encourage growth possi- 
bilities. We may utilize strengths, without 
danger of upsetting the fundamental balance, 

Has concentration on the underlying 
mechanisms of personality led to sufficient 
assimilation to enable us to use this knowl- 
edge in our practice as family case workers? 
In other words, are we applying this knowl- 
edge when our concern is not only for the 
well-being of one member, but for the well- 
being of each member in the family and for 
the best functioning of family interaction? 
Can we answer these questions by scrutiniz- 
ing a case with this kind of thinking in 
mind? 


THERE were some very simple reasons for 
the choice of the B family for this kind of 
scrutiny. The family case worker knew 
every member of the family. There was not 
a deliberate intent to focus treatment on any 
one member. Most of the contacts were 
made in the home, which made possible ob- 
servation of interactions. The case was car- 
ried by one worker over a three-and-a-half 
year period but the frequency of contact 
varied from single visits, with lapses be- 
tween, to periods of weekly contacts, deter- 
mined by episodes which indicated case work 
service would be useful. 

Mr. B presents his own role in the family. 
“T am only second fiddle. My wife is the 
manager. She is a gadabout and a boss. I 
am a jack-of-all-trades but good at none.” In 
spite of his wife’s attitude, he has provided 
a steady though meager income. Because 
of his age (54) and his graying hair, in his 
present unemployment he has much fear as 
to future work prospects. Actually he is an 
aristocratic looking person, described as vain 
and handsome in his youth. Admitting to a 
liking for housework he is usually found 
over the washtub in the basement or hanging 
clothes in the yard. With the 4-year-old 
boy he is affectionate and giving. In the 
affairs of the older children he takes no part. 
We find the daughter at sixteen hunting 
“ Daddy ” a job. With Jimmie, the 9-year- 
old, he shows a different side—severe in 
punishment with thrashings and kicks, say- 
ing that he hates him, taking and keeping his 
possessions. 

Mrs. B corroborates her husband’s state- 
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ments. “ I am the managing person. Maybe 
I am too independent. The father [she 
always refers to Mr. B as “the father ’”’] 
has no initiative, he is hopeless. I have had 
to make a life for myself. William is bright 
but he has no initiative. His brightness gets 
him nowhere. Pauline is like me. She has 
ambition.”” Mrs. B is described as a large 
person with soft, dark eyes. Her conversa- 
tion is interspersed with spells of weeping 
and flashes of humor. She directs the family 
in the household tasks with a well-modulated 
voice and decisiveness of plan which bring 
results. Her concern is for Jimmie, who 
must be protected from his father’s hatred— 
to which she lays all Jimmie’s difficulties. 

Thus we are confronted by an undesirable 
reversal of parental rdles, with Mrs. B the 
man of the family and showing traits typical 
of masculine aggressiveness and Mr. B the 
more passive, stay-put person. As a result, 
the children have already suffered permanent 
damage. William, as his mother says, lacks 
initiative, sits about the house all day to 
his mother’s great annoyance. At 18 and 
through high school he makes little effort to 
find a job. To his mother’s jibes at him he 
appears quite indifferent. As she puts it, 
he has a “family complex” and can’t be 
budged out of the house. Pauline has the 
reputation of being the family tomboy— 
athletic, energetic about the home, ambitious 
to earn money, she has taken over William’s 
paper route. She is anxious to attend col- 
lege to prepare for work as a laboratory 
technician. Jimmie seems the hardest hit: 
at 9 he is described as a hopeless sissy ; hat- 
ing school and refusing to work, he is re- 
tarded and failing. He shows little affection 
for either parent, has no friends his own age. 
His only interest seems to lie in growing 
plants and collecting possessions but these 
he destroys for no apparent reason. At 
times he shows quite a cruel tendency to 
other children and animals. 

Thus we have the framework of the 
family pattern. What diagnostic insight 
does it give us? We know that when indi- 
viduals assume a reversal of réle in their 
own personalities they have done so for a 
reason necessary to their own self-preserva- 
tion. If we should go back over the ground 
with Mr. B we would find that natural 
masculine aggressiveness must have been 
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pushed back by severe outward treatment or 
by fears of destructive tendencies arising 
from within himself. It is as if he felt, “ If 
I dare to be aggressive, I will be too much 
so. I will be destructively so.” We have 
some clues to confirm this when Mr. B says 
Jimmie must be punished severely, he is too 
destructive, he destroys everything he 
touches, he has the “ killer’s eye.” “ He is 
like me in that, and my father thrashed it out 
of me.” Docility, therefore, becomes the 
only safe way. Mr. B does not enjoy this 
role but it is a safeguard to himself and to 
others. 

Mrs. B does enjoy her role as the domi- 
nating and managing person. Even as we 
make that statement we know it is not true. 
She may feel, “‘ Maybe I am too independ- 
ent. Maybe I am selfish. Maybe I do make 
all the plans for them. I can’t help it. I 
have to do it.” What is the force that com- 
pels her? We can assume that Mrs. B’s 
feminine qualities were held back by rivalry 
with and fear of her mother, as the aggres- 
sive qualities in Mr. B were held back by 
his father, but we do not have as convincing 
proof. One of nine children, Mrs. B speaks 
of a very close family group. She could 
never bear to leave her mother even for one 
night and seemed to be in considerable fear 
that she would be put out of the home. She 
doesn’t know why the home did mean so 
much when there was so little to go around 
and one sister seemed to get more than her 
share. She married Mr. B because her 
mother picked him out for her. Such 
tenacious clinging must indicate that she did 
not feel securely established. There is no 
evidence of harsh physical treatment here 
but there is evidence of a longing and of 
unfulfilment of basic needs and wishes. We 
know the pain that causes—the anger at dis- 
appointments, the impulses to take at any 
cost, the anxiety that we will lose what we 
do have in love and security if those feelings 
show themselves too strongly. Hence we 
find Mrs. B acutely anxious when she is 
forcing too much from her husband and chil- 
dren—afraid of letting herself go and still 
unable to hold back. 

William and Pauline are startling replicas 
of their parents—Pauline the aggressive one, 
William the passive one—only in part 
through imitation, but more likely through 
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having experienced quite similar inner con- 
flicts, caught in the confused feeling tones of 
their parents. Toward Jimmie Mrs. B 
seems to have a protective feeling. He must 
be kept from his father’s hatred. He gets 
only knocks in the home. He is not as 
bright as William but he may go farther. 
He has mechanical ability but he must be 
made to learn. Her concern for him is pep- 
pered with bursts of annoyance at him. You 
can’t imagine how irritating that child can 
be. He won't even fight back at his father. 
Mrs. B tells us that Mr. B has made accusa- 
tions that Jimmie is not his child. She 
laughs at this. How could he say that when 
she is fat and unattractive? Mr. B gives no 
evidence to support this tale but on the con- 
trary seems to find his own traits most fre- 
quently reflected in Jimmie. Hence might 
we suspect a surreptitious longing on Mrs. 
B’s part? Mrs. B’s defense of Jimmie may 
stir Mr. B’s more childish, rivalrous feel- 
ings—which accounts for Mr. B’s hatred 
breaking through on Jimmie. As a result, 
Jimmie seems to have almost stopped in his 
growth, caught between his father’s hatred 
and his mother’s swiftly changing moods. 
These diagnostic glimpses are sufficient to 
convince us of the necessity to Mr. and Mrs. 
B of maintaining the positions they have 
assumed in the family. With a more ideal 
pattern of a right-side-around family as a 
goal, we might have planned devices to en- 
courage Mr. B into the role of head of the 
family and pointed out to Mrs. B the effect 
of her domination on her husband and the 
children—with the result of increasing orig- 
inal anxieties and inevitably strengthening 
those very character qualities which we 
sought to diminish. Is this not, then, our 
key to the dynamic equilibrium in this 
family—that we see two people by this mar- 
riage furthering individual solutions neces- 
sary to maintaining the personality equilib- 
rium of each? This is our starting point in 
treatment planning—to maintain the status 
quo while searching for those strengths that 
can be utilized in modifications and in 
growth possibilities. What, for instance, are 
some of the elements of strength that may 
be used? Mr. B’s capacity for steady work. 
Mrs. B’s good judgment and genuine desire 
to further the best interests of the children. 
William’s brightness. Pauline’s ambition. 


Jimmie’s | mechanical ability. As case 
workers we are wont to see the difficulties, 
the problem aspects of the case. In every 
human being there are strong undercur- 
rents—to love, to be loved, to find satisfac- 
tions consistent with social demands, to be 
normal. It is only because of thwartings in 
these natural strivings that the problems 
develop. The undercurrents remain to be 
caught hold of and given expression. Im- 
portant is the cohesive force which has held 
the family together—the pull to continue is 
stronger than the factors that might easily 
have led to disintegration. With the equilib- 
rium to be maintained and the strengths to 
be utilized in mind, how did the case worker 
proceed ? 

The importance of having regular work 
was of first consideration for Mr. B. When 
he was working and producing a regular in- 
come, Mrs. B’s criticism and belittling of 
him were less. It seems futile to reiterate 
the importance of work in the face of dis- 
couragements at job hunting but an active 
interest in Mr. B’s efforts and active partici- 
pation in offering leads and suggestions were 
eagerly received by him. Mr. B took re- 
sponsibility for job hunting and when regu- 
lar (though part-time) employment was 
secured, the case worker encouraged Mrs. B 
to accept the partial success. When the case 
worker found him alone in the home he 
showed a desire to be friendly and not to be 
excluded from the picture. The children’s 
problems were not discussed with him as it 
was felt this would only stir up his own 
anxieties in view of the fact that he was 
powerless to take an actively helpful part in 
the family drama. 

William was sitting at home—to his 
mother’s great annoyance. Mrs. B decided 
that he should go to a CCC camp so that 
she could have the money. As this plan 
seemed to offer practical benefits for William 
and as he raised no verbal objection when 
the case worker discussed it with him, assist- 
ance was given in making arrangements. 
When the assignment came William de- 
veloped a severe cold. Though recognizing 
this as reluctance to go, Mrs. B “ packed 
him off,” as she said. After an honorable 
discharge three months later, William se- 
cured summer employment gardening. In 
the fall he was again sitting around. One 
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day Mrs. B came to the case worker greatly 
upset. She had gone to a loan bureau and 
had arranged to borrow money to enroll 
William in a commercial course. Her rea- 
soning was that William had no initiative at 
finding jobs, so he would be better at a 
steady inside job. He was bright and could 
make more money to bring home than as a 
laborer. As she told of this arrangement 
she was actually trembling with fear. Tears 
streamed down her face and she kept repeat- 
ing, “I’m so scared.” As the reasoning 
itself seemed sound enough, the case worker 
said that to her and wondered then why all 
the feeling. Mrs. B wondered too. “ It’s 
just that I am afraid I am undertaking too 
much. I will get more money this way. 
This is my plan, not William’s. I couldn’t 
stand seeing him sit around. Mr. B is 54. 
His health isn’t good. He won't be able to 
work much longer.” In other words, “ I am 
hurting William. I am demanding more 
from him than I should. I am hurting Mr. 
B—pushing him out of the way.” Here we 
see the flare-up of early infantile thoughts 
and feelings inappropriate to the present 
circumstances. It is not the forcing and de- 
manding of the moment which is distressing 
her, but rather the correlation of these fac- 
tors with childish incidents long forgotten. 
When Mrs. B became calmer, after her out- 
pouring of fear and anxiety, she was able to 
separate out the practical values of the plan 
and realize that her fears were out of pro- 
portion. This made it possible for her to 
work out arrangements with William with- 
out loading onto him a bewildering amount 
of uncertainty or force which might easily 
have held him back from undertaking any 
active part. 

An almost identical episode occurred with 
Pauline, that is, identical in its significance 
in dynamiting repressed, unconscious anxie- 
ties through a present situation which had in 
it for Mrs. B elements linked to the past. 
After completing high school, Pauline se- 
cured a summer position at $15 a week. The 
arrangement was that Pauline would pay her 
mother $5 so that Pauline could save to enter 
college. Following the first pay day Mrs. B 
came to the office, again greatly upset be- 
cause Pauline had not given her the $5. She 
admitted she was so furious at Pauline she 
couldn’t even mention it to her and that left 
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her in a complete stew. Sometimes she re- 
ferred to $5 and at other times to $10. The 
case worker pointed this out to her and she 
broke through her tears to laugh at her 
grasping of her children’s money. Again 
we see a reasonable plan endangering family 
relationships because certain elements in it— 
grasping, dominating, disappointing—call 
forth intolerable feelings unrelated to the 
present except by similarity to past experi- 
ences. When calmness was again reached 
and the plan discussed on the basis of its 
own merits, Mrs. B thought she could go 
home and talk it over with Pauline. To 
Mrs. B’s great pride, Pauline enrolled in the 
state university in the fall. 

These are only two brief incidents in the 
lives of the children, but they came at mo- 
ments that were crucial to them in their 
first efforts to step out of the parental home. 
Knowing the kind of person William is, we 
can readily imagine how easily he might 
have been driven further back into the home, 
back into the family complex, by the very 
intensity of his mother’s effort to get him 
out. And knowing the kind of person 
Pauline is, we can also imagine how easily 
she might have made a defiant leave-taking 
if she felt her interests and rights were 
unappreciated. 

Jimmie was studied at the Child Guidance 
Clinic where long-time placement was 
recommended. Against this recommenda- 
tion, Mrs. B was adamant. Placement 
loomed in her eyes as adopting him out, 
branding him, punishment—an institution 
took on the form of a penitentiary. The 
idea of a foster home was equally disturb- 
ing. Any child had a right to his own home. 
How could they be sure he would be better 
in someone else’s home. He would be 
weaned away. People would say _ she 
couldn’t take care of him. It was six 
months before Jimmie left the home. Dur- 
ing that period it became clear that Mrs. B’s 
resistance over placement was loaded with 
fear of disapproval to herself, fear of per- 
manent loss, anger over the punishment im- 
plication which reflected her own feeling 
that it was she who was being punished. 
Gradually she came to see that these ideas 
were her own and not ideas held by Jimmie. 
What the case worker saw more clearly was 
the association of these ideas with her own 
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early fears of being pushed out of the home 
and with her greater love for this child and 
her inability to be comfortable in that love, 
as loving for her was bound up with im- 
pulses to hurt and feelings of guilt for which 
she would be punished and would lose the 
object of her love. 

The case worker sought to reduce her 
panic. Not being sure that Mrs. B would 
ever be able to let Jimmie go, the case 
worker said quite sincerely that we did not 
have placement in mind. It was all right if 
she couldn’t place him, she didn’t need to. 
Finally, as Mrs. B met with no mention of 
placement, no disapproval of her as a 
mother, she began to wonder how Jimmie 
would ever get along, be able to make 
money, if he didn’t learn. The case worker 
told her of a special study institution where 
he could have tutoring and, after visiting this 
home, she made the decision that he should 
go. This idea she could accept because it 
was a temporary placement and because it 
fitted in with her motives of getting ahead. 
Jimmie stayed in this study home for three 
years. At intervals her anxiety over losing 
him, over his being weaned from her, would 
break out and would be dealt with by the 
case worker as before until the indecision 
quieted down. In the second year the insti- 
tution made a rule forbidding the children 
to visit their homes. Mrs. B came into the 
office ready to fight, as she said. She 
pounded the desk with her fist, tears stream- 
ing down her face. “I hate institutions— 
they are jails, they take away all privileges. 
It’s unfair. I’m mad.” She accused the 
case worker of working against her all the 
time. This was probably the most thera- 
peutic contact that occurred. Mrs. B was 
able for once to break through the cover of 
tears and humor—to give herself away, so 
to speak. Of this she must always have been 
afraid. Now it had happened and with no 
bad aftermath, no loss in the case worker’s 
understanding and sympathy; so that fear 
need not be as great again. The Child Guid- 
ance Clinic was not very hopeful about 
Jimmie’s improvement. He did make some 
gains in school work and in the third year 
he did show a little more self-assertiveness 
and positive responses to one doctor and to 
one of his women teachers. When he re- 
turned home his mother felt he was more 
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grown up and assured; his father treated 
him with new respect, evidenced in the 
special treats he arranged. 

We may question what lasting value case 
work service can have, given in this inter- 
mittent way. As has already been indicated, 
it seemed as if the treatment incidents for 
William and Pauline came at the right 
moment to open the way for growth 
achievements for them. William is success- 
fully completing his course and Pauline 
seems happy in her college experience. 
Jimmie has only recently returned home, so 
we cannot judge his ability to hold what he 
has gained or to move ahead. Very careful 
plans were made in his new school adjust- 
ment to give him outlets for his mechanical 
interests. At least he avoided a further set- 
back in these particularly significant years 
of his development. His absence from the 
home, where he served as a factor in stirring 
up antagonisms between his parents, cer- 
tainly operated to lessen the strain in the 
parental relationships. A more positive feel- 
ing between Mr. and Mrs. B is noticeable. 
A new baby boy arrived during this period, 
to the apparent enjoyment of everyone. 
Mrs. B comments that he is the best baby 
they ever had, to which Mr. B adds, “ Con- 
tented milk from contented cows.” 

While we cannot draw generalizations 
from the examination of one case, it stimu- 
lates potential research into our daily 
practice to see whether the two basic as- 
sumptions with which we started can be 
reaffirmed. First, we queried whether this 
new knowledge had sharpened our equip- 
ment as family case workers by giving us the 
key to the equilibrium of family unity as we 
are able to understand dynamic undercur- 
rents and potentialities of each individual 
member. Second, we wondered whether 
this insight would point the way to treat- 
ment which would be beneficial to the well- 
being of each member and to achieving 
greater harmony in the family as a whole. 


IN discussing this case, there is a broader 
aspect of family case work practice that 
keeps constantly recurring to my mind and 
that is the amount of family case work for 
which we are responsible as well as the 
quality of service in a given situation. In 
the last few years some of our family agen- 
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cies have been placed in a position which 
formerly we idealized but never envisioned 
as a possibility—controlled case loads, selec- 
tion of cases, freedom to overthrow tradi- 
tions inconsistent with good practice, time 
to study, to think, to use professional help 
of various kinds. Nevertheless we are 
forced to face realistically the quantity 
aspect, the amount of case work needed in 
the family case work area. A study of re- 
ferrals not accepted by the family agency 
because of limited resources or limited inter- 
pretation of function gives us concern for 
the disposition of those cases. Frequently 
the single case that is accepted is an index to 
a group of cases needing service. New areas 
of need have originated in the current social 
and economic disorders, for which no service 
is available in the community. Govern- 
mental administration in the public relief 
field has not accepted responsibility for case 
work service. We quibble a good deal over 
the number of families in the public agencies 
who need case work service. Our belief in 
family case work is rooted in an historical 
experience which dramatizes the correlation 
between financial dependency and individual 
and family disintegration. This is an area 
for preventive service in family case work. 
In the child welfare field government has 
accepted a responsibility for family life by 
developing a program to salvage for each 
child those threads of family relationships 
which remain after a major catastrophe has 
occurred. The onset must have begun long 
before the major catastrophe takes place, 
when family life was wobbly with threats 
from without and within. The furtherance 
of an adequate child welfare program where 
there is no really adequate family case work 
program running parallel would seem to dis- 
regard the necessity of preliminary work 
which would be preventive in this area also. 

We shy away from accumulating burdens 
disproportionate to available resources 
whereby we would spread services so thin 
as to be of little value. The challenge to 
utilize our available resources to their fullest 
capacity is only one attack but let us con- 
sider this aspect of stretching our service 
without qualitative damage. 

What is a realistic approach to facing the 
size of our task? Once released from pres- 
sure we sometimes overlook the discriminat- 
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ing alertness which pressure necessitates as 
it spurs us to greater selectivity, not only in 
the choice of cases but in the choice of serv- 
ices within each case; as it averts too long 
concentration when the maximum benefits 
which case work can offer have been 
reached ; as it enables us to let go, or to work 
intermittently as in the B case; as it forces 
us to come to grips with the voluminousness 
of our case records. The handling of the B 
case suggests the possibility of case work 
short-cuts related more specifically to diag- 
nostic and treatment procedures. In this 
case the diagnosis was formulated largely on 
direct observation of surface manifestations. 
This is a reliable short-cut only when we can 
depend on the accuracy of the case worker’s 
diagnostic knowledge and does not exclude 
the need for corroborating factual history, 
though it may direct us more quickly to the 
pertinent facts. In addition to facts essential 
to immediate decisions, a biographical sketch 
of the main outlines of an individual’s life, 
the childhood setting, the continuity or 
breaks in his family life, the achievements in 
school, in work, in social and family relation- 
ships would serve as a diagnostic framework 
into which later emotional history would fit. 
The recent swing is toward letting factual 
history come—if and as it will—spontane- 
ously from the client. This results both in 
omission of essential material and in delay 
in securing essential material. We have 
learned through experience that clients in 
the relief situation readily give facts that are 
pertinent to eligibility. When the client 
comes for case work service it might be 
helpful to experiment with securing facts 
pertinent to personality diagnosis in the 
same matter-of-fact way. Delayed investi- 
gation leads to delay in diagnosis and ac- 
counts for much uncertainty and misdirec- 
tion in treatment. 

In the B case the treatment procedure was 
also a short-cut—it aimed to handle only 
practical situations as they arose and threat- 
ened the self-functioning of the individuals 
concerned. Practical situations can be 
handled with quickness and sureness if we 
are diagnostically alert to the psychological 
significance of deeper conflicts. This is quite 
different from undertaking direct handling 
of deeper conflicts. It makes possible the 
encouragement of the individual’s own 
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efforts if those efforts are socially well 
directed and consistent with maintaining in- 
dividual solutions of inner conflicts. The 
constructive way in which Mrs. B was wont 
to exert her own ego in a reality decision 
was destructively threatened by an inner 
confusion of conflict and guilt. The case 
worker’s role was to support the ego thus in 
danger of being weakened and to make avail- 
able recuperative resources. When one is 
wrought up with uncertainty over one’s own 
motives, firmness as well as understanding 
is needed on the part of the helping person. 

While we are discussing the subject of 
short-cuts, there is one other incident in this 
case that seems of particular importance to 
the family case worker because it relates to 
the subject of relief administration. A spe- 
cial diet was recommended for Mrs. B dur- 
ing her pregnancy, and the family’s income 
could not cover it. When the case worker 
offered to supplement, Mrs. B had an 
astonishing reaction. Once more in tears 
she protested, “I cannot take from anyone 
else. I have to be the giving person.” It 
made her furious that people thought she 
wouldn’t want to be independent. Quite 
abruptly she changed the subject saying she 
had read in the newspaper that a woman 
attempted to commit suicide in the case 
worker’s office; then she decided it was the 
relief office ; she knew just how that woman 
felt but she wouldn’t give them the satisfac- 
tion of committing suicide. Of course this 
is not an astonishing reaction to us when 
we understand how unbearable it was for 
her to be put in a position of gratitude when 
she felt so bitter and hostile over what she 
had been denied in the past. These feelings 
from her past she attached to the case 
worker and to receiving relief. The case 
worker got around this relief need by 
arranging for a postponement of an interest 
payment on the home, at Mrs. B’s request. 
If it had been necessary to make a relief 
plan, we would have spared Mrs. B by justi- 
fying relief on the basis of her actual need, 
and perhaps by arranging a plan whereby 
she gave as well as received. Mr. B would 
have presented a different obstacle to be con- 
sidered in relief planning. His lack of 
initiative and his self-depreciation might 
have led him into an easy regression, to be 
cared for permanently, and into using unem- 
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ployment as a reasonable excuse against his 
wife’s jibes. Relief administration in the 
pressure of the relief office must be handled 
with dispatch. Experimentation on the part 
of the case worker equipped with diagnostic 
insight may develop a body of new relief 
procedures to be used with such dispatch. 

Suggestions for short-cuts in selection, in 
diagnosis, in treatment, in relief administra- 
tion do not lessen the importance of more 
thorough-going treatment when feasible and 
appropriate. I believe our present practice 
indicates that a period of concentration is 
necessary for any case worker and for any 
student—if they are to be equipped to 
handle the so-called reality situations with 
qualitative effectiveness. 

Time precludes consideration of other ap- 
proaches to this problem of facing the size 
of the task if we are to maintain a really 
adequate family case work program in every 
community. Whatever methods we may de- 
velop to put our available resources to their 
fullest use, we cannot stretch our present 
equipment to meet family case work needs 
when gaps in adequate service and relief 
glare at us as they do in private and public 
family agencies. These factors necessarily 
place a limit on our case work responsibility 
to families. We have been faced with rela- 
tively severe limitations in the past, in spite 
of which we have grown and expanded so as 
more nearly to meet community needs. As 
family agencies we have done this by keep- 
ing alive a consciousness of community 
needs, by keeping ourselves and others in- 
formed regarding the problems for which 
service is necessary and the disasters that 
occur when these needs are disregarded. We 
have done it by accepting tasks not intrinsic 
to our primary function of family case work 
but representing services so vital to the com- 
munity as to justify their initial nourish- 
ment until they are ready to be placed under 
legitimate auspices. Willingness to be flex- 
ible toward the demands the community 
places upon us has entrenched us more 
strongly in the community’s confidence, has 
given added knowledge of our work and has 
brought added support. Family case work 
today is strengthening its mode of attack as 
it combines a realistic view of community 
sponsorship with an equally realistic view of 
the potentialities of modern case work. 
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The Contribution of Family Social Work to the Concept of 
Community 


Frank Kingdon 


HE community is a fact in experience. 

It is not primarily a geographical or 
social entity that can be dealt with objec- 
tively. It registers in the lives of the indi- 
viduals who are a part of it with almost the 
same directness as their own self-conscious- 
ness. Many motivations, controls, frustra- 
tions, and feelings of security and insecurity 
come directly out of it. 

When this area of experience is bewilder- 
ing, a whole set of relationships in the indi- 
vidual experience wavers. The problem of 
adjustment is complicated for men and 
women in direct proportion to the stability 
of all the activities of interaction that are in- 
cluded in the patterns of community life. 
Institutional readjustments are not only in- 
teresting social phenomena, they act as dis- 
turbing fields of force in the personal lives of 
individual men and women. 

Just now we are passing through an 
extraordinarily difficult change in this ex- 
perience of the community. The develop- 
ing instruments of transportation and com- 
munication have brought about a revolution 
in social relationships comparable to the 
changes effected by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in the methods of manufacturing and 
marketing. 

Compared with our fathers we move in a 
greatly enlarged community. We live on 
intimate terms with the whole world. So im- 
mediately are we affected by events occurring 
in places which our ancestors considered 
far removed that we are no longer surprised 
when as a result of a speech by Hitler in 
Berlin we are asked to participate in a 
parade up Fifth Avenue. The ancient Greeks 
used to hold that no community should con- 
tain more people than could be reached at 
any one time by the sound of one man’s 
voice. The amazing fact is that by this 
ancient standard the community of each one 
of us has been enlarged to include the planet, 
for no word of importance is spoken any- 
where to which we may not all listen. The 
round earth is our contemporary Forum. 

By a strange paradox our expanding com- 
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munity is at the same time entering, to an 
unprecedented degree, into the intimate and 
private places of our experiences. Probably 
no single institution has been more pro- 
foundly affected by recent developments than 
the family. We have no sheltered areas of 
complete privacy any more. The automobile 
brings any one who chooses to our door at 
any time of day or night. The telephone 
enables our neighbors to invade our homes 
at will. The radio takes out of the hands of 
parents the decision as to the kind of music 
or of entertainment that shall come into the 
home itself. The newspaper drops the events 
and gossip of all human society on our door- 
steps for every so-called literate member of 
the family to read. We live in a perpetual 
condition of hapless exposure to the whole 
community whenever it takes a notion to 
disturb us. 

Partly as a result of these same forces we 
are being subjected to an unprecedented 
massing of community influences upon us. 
Any kind of still small voice is discounted 
in a generation where even the inconsequen- 
tial, provided it has the funds, can purchase 
skilled stridency to cajole and to blare with- 
out any of the handicaps of intermittent 
energy. The devices of advertisers, the in- 
genious intricacy of political controls, the 
multiplication of periodicals of all kinds, the 
increasingly facile instruments of propa- 
ganda, and the linking of industrial promo- 
tion with amusement activities, have all 
combined to train an uninterrupted fire of 
suggestion on all of us. Social pressure ‘~ 
raised to a fine art and equipped with all the 
artifices of the applied sciences. 

All this is happening, moreover, in a com- 
munity characterized by such complexity of 
organization that none of us can be economi- 
cally independent in terms of our own re- 
sources. The division of labor has brought 
so highly specialized a definition of work to 
each of us that none of us is able to live on 
his own immediate products. Most of us 
have no resources but money. We have no 
apples or potatoes in the cellar. When our 
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money wages stop we are completely de- 
pendent upon the community for support. 


THIS same complexity of the community 
makes it exceedingly difficult for any of us 
to see the community as a whole. It is this 
fact primarily on which I want to place 
emphasis in this discussion. The frame of 
reference within which much of our social 
thinking is being done is inadequate because 
we have fractional views and sectional ex- 
perts but few people who are seeing the 
community steadily and seeing it whole. The 
psychologist, the doctor, the economist, the 
politician, the social worker, the historian, 
the expert in government, the business man, 
and the sociologist are all circling around 
the community, describing the particular 
aspects in which they are primarily inter- 
ested, and each of them is making an im- 
portant contribution but nobody is pulling 
together all that they all have to say into one 
comprehensive picture. The community as 
a whole slips through the interstices between 
the fields of special interests of the experts. 
We need experts on the experts, men and 
women who can build a coherent description 
of the whole out of the contributions of those 
concentrating on the parts. 

This is true of the international com- 
munity. Commerce operates internationally 
in a practical way. International politics 
works upon the international scene in quite 
another way. Public health recognizes fully 
that microbes have no nationalistic inhibi- 
tions. Yet each is working according to its 
own formulas, and the actual international 
community which exists fails to enter into 
our conscious planning as it should. 

It is equally true of the American com- 
munity. At the present moment politics 
and industry are in conflict while labor suf- 
fers and a whole generation of youth is 
growing up with a profound distrust of both 
business and government. Individuals and 
groups may be gaining advantages over each 
other, but the American community is ob- 
viously in a deplorable state. It is time for 
somebody to be thinking about America. 

The same general idea holds true in local 
communities to a greater or less degree. 
Even in small towns sharp divisions may 
occur. In fact, the smaller the settlement 
the more acrimonious some divisions tend 





OF COMMUNITY 


to become. Wherever two or three are 
gathered together they need someone among 
them to see them comprehensively as one 
group, to emphasize the wisdom that arises 
from clear vision of areas of common 
experience. 

The clarification of the concept of com- 
munity and the exaltation of it to a com- 
manding place in the consideration of men is 
probably the most important single task of 
our generation. It boils down to whether 
we shall adequately answer the question, 
“Can men live together successfully? ”” We 
have to live together more intimately than 
ever. We can do it well only as we under- 
stand and manage our community life as a 
coherent whole. 


TO the definition of community, social case 
work has a contribution to make. Perhaps 
its main qualification is that it occupies the 
strategic position of dealing directly with 
human beings. Its whole interest is in what 
is happening to men and women. And what 
is happening to men and women is the only 
standard of any value by which a com- 
munity may be measured and guided. The 
case worker does not see the client as a 
prospective purchaser, or employee, or 
source of material profit, but as a person. 
The limitation of the case worker’s contri- 
bution grows out of the fact that he deals 
almost exclusively with those persons caught 
at points of tension in society. The ad- 
mirably adjusted do not enter his profes- 
sional field of interest. Nevertheless, on the 
principle that abnormal experiences reveal 
trends of normal ones, the case worker has a 
valid comment on the way the community 
affects its members. It is all the more dis- 
cerning as it reflects the attempt to see 
human beings as whole persons. 

In case record files, and there must be 
large stacks of them by now, there is a store- 
house of just the sort of information the 
community needs about human relationships. 
What relations inspire action? -What kinds 
check it? What kinds give pleasure and 
pain? What kinds help human beings to 
click? The answers to all these questions 
can surely be suggested from the multiplied 
experiences already carefully recorded. A 
case record is an elemental human document. 
From many such the community certainly 
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ought to be immeasurably enriched in its 
own understanding of its own vital processes. 

If social case work, however, is to make a 
genuine contribution to the concept of com- 
munity, case workers must do a kind of 
thinking and living that lifts their work out 
of the limitations of merely professional in- 
terest. The narrowing of an impulse into an 
institution is a natural evolution, and the 
narrower stream may be productive of all 
the greater power because of its concentra- 
tion, but only so long as the original spring 
keeps its energy. When that dries, the river 
bed is empty. Institutions that only per- 
petuate the shibboleths of professionalism 
and the jargons of methodology are as 
powerless as old river beds. If case work 
is to help build a living community it must 
keep itself alive. Personnel standards and 


agency requirements are essential profes- 
sional tools, but the power to drive them is 
in the living spring of human understanding 
from which all social work has flowed. We 
have the potential patterns of community 
evolution in our experience and our files. 
They can be made actual by such as bring 
to them that something more than profes- 
sional interest which is the touch of life. 

In the midst of our current social crisis, 
the case worker is not a mere collector of 
data. As he plunges into the actual stream 
of personal problems he is a discoverer of 
vital facts and a shaper of original social 
tools. Because he participates uniquely in 
community experience he is able uniquely to 
mold it; for it is of the nature of a com- 
munity that only those who share its life can 
hope to shape it. 


Report of the Committee on Family Life’ 
Mary S. Brisley 


Note: The Committee asks that, in read- 
ing this report, three things be kept in 
mind: first, that the work of the Committee 
has been oriented throughout to its charge, 
i.e., to learning what family case workers 
know about family life, rather than to the 
helping process or relationship ; second, that 
this is an attempt to crystallize the Commit- 
tee’s thinking over a six- or seven-year 
period, rather than a report of a year’s 
work; and finally that, in the interests of 
brevity, illustrative material, which might 
make the points clearer, has been rigidly 
excluded. 


AMILY case workers are characteristi- 

cally modest people. Not indeed that 
this is a matter for self-congratulation ; 
rather, according to our friendly enemies the 
Publicitors, it is one of our most infuriating 
characteristics. From them and from other 
interested critics, the question has come 
with increasing pressure as to why a pro- 
fessional group with admittedly the most 
advantageous opportunities for observation 


*Members of the Committee are: Mary Brisley, 
Chairman, Dorothy Eklund, Helen Large, Marion 
Sisson, Beatrice Simcox, Dorsha Zambrowski; 
Margaret E. Rich and Francis H. McLean, Staff 
Consultants. 
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of families under the most varying condi- 
tions, has contributed so little to the gen- 
eral knowledge of family life in America. 
Moreover, family case work seems almost 


the only silent voice in the printed and 


vocal response to the increasing interest 
in the subject as evidenced by the flood of 
printed material, the various radio pro- 
grams, and the variety of good and bad 
marriage consultation services which have 
been set up in the past ten years. 

It is not an entirely comforting thought 
that family case work is omitted, at least 
in the newspaper accounts, from Ernest 
Groves’s list of professions which could give 
sound help to families and individuals, “ if 
only they would broaden their training a 
little.” Nor can our attitude toward these 
newly developed services remain one either 
of indifference or uncritical welcome in view 
of some of the programs and columns 
which, to quote Dr. Groves again, are 
manned by unqualified people who give ad- 
vice which is sufficiently often destructive 
to give rise to the present demand for some 
sort of licensing or regulation. 

With these points in view, the Committee 
on Family Life, therefore, has decided to 
begin its report to the Association with an 
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attempt to suggest some possible reasons 
for our silence—with perhaps a suggestion 
or two for enabling us to become more vocal. 

In the first place, it wishes to raise a 
question. Is it possible that family case 
work, in which method preceded theory, 
has remained so consistently aware of its 
debt to other professions for its scientific 
background that it has failed to recognize 
the dignity and value, almost even the 
existence, of its own accumulated experience 
—to the possible retardation of the develop- 
ment of teaching material in this area, of 
its own professional development, and of 
its usefulness to the community at large? 
In other words, have we been so interested 
in technic and method that we have paid 
scant attention to one aspect of our pro- 
fessional responsibility? That this area is 


the one which will in the end determine 
whether we shall make good our claim to 
being professional people rather than tech- 
nicians gives it added importance. The 
Committee is convinced that family case 
work has a characteristic knowledge-con- 
tent, synthesis, and emphasis, as well as a 


characteristic skill; but it also must admit 
that only hints of this material are discerni- 
ble in current records. To paraphrase a 
sentence from The Rectory Family,’ the 
significance of present family case records 
lies not so much in what they set down as 
in what they take for granted. Yet it is 
on this “taken for granted” material that 
our claim to professional status rests. A 
further somewhat disturbing question was 
raised by the fact that an apparently promis- 
ing method of exploration of the knowledge 
of family case workers about family tife, 
reported at the Atlantic City meeting, lan- 
guished and died chiefly because the case 
workers who undertook to record con- 
sciously every detail which had any slightest 
bearing on the lives of a few families (which 
they themselves selected) found themselves 
at some stage and in some degree threatened. 
Three reasons have occurred to the Com- 
mittee for the situation described above. 
The first lies in the nature of the mate- 
rial with which family case work is now 
dealing, and perhaps in our failure to keep 
our professional vocabulary effectively re- 
lated to our changing practice. The group 


* John F. Carter. Coward-McCann, 1937. 


found a certain enlightenment in White- 
head’s* distinction between the two types 
of human experience. The first, he says, 
is “handy and definite in our conscious- 
ness, . . . easy to reproduce at will.” It 
is, however, “for all its decorative sense- 
experience, barren.” The second type, he 
continues, “ however insistent, is vague, 
haunting, unmanageable, . . . heavy with 
the contact of things gone by which lay 
their grip on our immediate selves.” Obvi- 
ously, family case work has been moving 
from a concern with the first type of expe- 
rience to a concentration upon the second 
“heavy, primitive” sort, sometimes to the 
too complete exclusion of the first type 
which is quite as real. But because of the 
difficulty of describing the second type, espe- 
cially when it shows itself in the relation- 
ship of two or more members of a family 
group, our case records have tended either to 
remain preoccupied with the first type which 
is, as Whitehead points out, “ manageable ” ; 
or they have tended to concern themselves 
mainly with technics, process, and with the 
worker’s thinking. Humorously, though 
not surprisingly since the Committee is 
made up of family case workers, it was 
necessary for it to discipline itself at fairly 
frequent intervals in order to avoid this 
latter error—that of discussing the case 
work shown in the record rather than its 
revelation of the content of family life. 

In this suggestion of the need of critical 
attention to vocabulary as a tool for think- 
ing as well as a means of communication, 
the Committee is in accord with many pres- 
ent day writers, such as Stuart Chase, a 
fact which seems to give an additional spur 
to our own efforts. Moreover, it may offer 
an explanation of the facility and popu- 
larity of some of the non-professional mar- 
riage advisors. Some of them, at least, 
are dealing with the first type of experience 
without seeing the serious limitations of, 
to quote Whitehead again, “halting at the 
present and indulging in a manageable self- 
enjoyment derived from the immediacy of 
the show of things.” That family case work 
has emerged from a somewhat similar state 
of activity only recently, puts upon it an 
especial responsibility for studying its pres- 

* Alfred North Whitehead: Symbolism—lIts 
Meaning and Effect. Macmillan, 1927. 
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ent experience and making the results of 
it available. 

It also seems possible to the Committee 
that part of our lack of aggressiveness in 
this area is traceable to a certain weakness 
in our professional training. For the most 
part, the schools of social work parallel 
family case work’s reliance upon other pro- 
fessions for scientific background. In gen- 
eral they assume that the undergraduate 
courses in the social sciences are sufficient 
to give the student knowledge of the family 
in its corporate aspects, not recognizing that 
his focus of interest may have been quite 
different, and that his orientation—lacking 
the corrective of field work—was certainly 
different. Moreover, the basis of interest 
of the instructors may have been totally 
unrelated to modern family life, so that the 
student was not helped to see any relation 
between sociological and anthropological 
material and the Jones family. And almost 
inevitably the experience and knowledge of 
the field, inchoate and unsystematized as it 
still admittedly is, has no presentation. As 
a result, the case worker is apt to be thrown 
back upon her own personal experiences and 
more or less adventitious information (much 
of it from fiction) for effective action—a 
basis which she recognizes as too narrow, 
even when it has been objectified for her 
through courses on the psychological aspects 
of family life—to provide a professionally 
honest frame of reference. If this is a true 
analysis, the result can hardly fail to be a 
certain insecurity which comes sharply to 
light when conscious rather than intuitive 
and generalized knowledge is called for. 
Case workers have the knowledge and ex- 
perience but in too diffused a state to be 
readily available for such purposes as, for 
example, the experimental records asked for 
by the Committee. 

The Committee would therefore raise the 
question as to whether it is not only advis- 
able but necessary to continued professional 
development for the field to ask the schools 
to add to their curricula critical courses on 
the family and itself to develop records 
which will provide current material for such 
courses. Perhaps the first step in the de- 


velopment of such material is the recogni- 


tion of its need and of our responsibility. 
The second step might be the conscious 
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recording by experimentally minded case 
workers not only of all the minutiae of inter- 
relationships which they observe in a few 
families, but also of their own individual 
frame of reference as they become conscious 
of it. There was much discussion of this 
matter of record keeping. It was believed, 
for example, that the experimental records 
of two years or so ago might not have pined 
away for lack of nourishment if the present 
emphasis upon diagnosis and a discovery of 
meanings had been in effect then. The ac- 
cumulation of apparently unrelated inci- 
dents, without the benefit of periodic ar- 
rangement and precipitation, was felt by 
some members of the Committee to have 
been a real factor. 

Moreover, the Committee suggests that 
the individual case worker’s frame of refer- 
ence be set down progressively not as a part 
of the case record but as a separate exercise 
and that it include her ideals of family life 
as much as or more than the experiences 
from which they were drawn. There is felt 
to be a real doubt as to whether one can 
be really objective until he recognizes his 
own areas of subjectivity. The concepts 
to be given later in this report, it is hoped, 
will give some further light on the Com- 
mittee’s thinking. It is recognized that 
this is an arduous and at times discouraging 
process, as is the research and investigation 
which leads to advance in other professions ; 
but it seems both a responsibility and a pos- 
sibility with lowered case loads and better 
equipped workers. 

This brings us quite naturally to the third 
reason why family case work has less to 
say about family life than many less 
equipped and perhaps less scrupulous peo- 
ple—the methods of study in use. As 
Streeter * has pointed out, at present there 
are two predominating methods of studying 
human personality and inter-relationships: 
the scientific—the controlling base of which 
is the identification and classification of like 
factors; and the artistic, which subordinates 
likenesses and concentrates upon the un- 
usual and unique which it then fuses into 
a more or less universal significance. In 
general, sociology has concentrated on the 
scientific method, and social case work on 


‘Burnett Hillman Streeter: Reality. Macmillan, 
36. 






















































the artistic. There have, of course, been 
experiments made in combining the advan- 
tages of both methods, but there is a danger 
that case work at least is still so conscious 
of the unsoundness of generalizing from too 
narrow a base of experience, and its twin 
error of negating factors which cannot be 
classified, that it has been paralyzed to some 
extent, rather than stimulated to find a new 
method or a new synthesis of the two. 

To sum up, the Committee’s work and ex- 
perience over the past six or seven years, 
under different chairmen and with changing 
membership, have convinced it that family 
case work has much important material to 
contribute to the understanding of family 
life in the United States, but that this mate- 
rial is either not at all or only in fraction 
contained in current case records. It seems 
possible that the knowledge which family 
case work possesses of family life is roughly 
comparable to that which the medical pro- 
fession had of health just prior to the de- 
velopment of the research and experimenta- 
tion which made preventive medicine, health 
education, and, to at least some extent, the 
development of specialization, possible. If 
this is so, the next twenty years should be 
a fascinating professional experience for 
family case workers. 


THERE are, however, in spite of the gloomy 
picture implied above, certain concepts and 
suggestions arising from the experience of 
the Committee and from its study of case 
material which seem to it of sufficient value 
to present to the Association. Not the least 
interesting is the process through which it 
has found itself, as a Committee with an 
exploratory rather than an executive charge, 
to have gone; a procedure which bears a 
certain resemblance to the stages in the pro- 
duction of a piece of creative writing as de- 
scribed by one of the practitioners of that 
difficult art. 

The first stage was devoted to a gather- 
ing of material of any sort which even hinted 
at the possibility of interest, especially case 
records, interviews, and the reports of other 
groups, with an interest in them for their 
intrinsic interest, but with no more selec- 
tivity than that inevitably imposed by the 
charge. In this stage also the more obvious 
methods of exploration were tested out; 
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there was an attempt to list “ strengths” 
and ‘* weaknesses” of family life ; and at first 
an optimistic belief that the task was a not 
too difficult one. This receptive stage came 
to an end when it was realized that the job 
of discovering and articulating the distinc- 
tive knowledge of family case workers in 
regard to family life was much more com- 
plicated and demanding than had been as- 
sumed, and when the material gathered be- 
came of such proportions that a saturation 
point had been reached. The second stage 
was characterized by attempts at evaluation, 
analysis, and arrangement of material. It 
began almost accidentally as it was realized 
that certain pieces of case material or ob- 
servations by Committee members had a 
significance in relation to other material out 
of proportion to their intrinsic worth. Al- 
most of themselves, patterns of experience 
and concepts began to emerge, centering 
around these catalysts. During this period, 
it was difficult for the Committee to assimi- 
late new case material. The third stage of 
the process is pre-occupied with the struggle 
to find the combination of words which will 
give to others the results of the Committee’s 
thinking, and to some extent enable them 
to share vicariously in the experience. The 
Committee is obviously still immersed in this 
third stage. 

The process is set down here—much more 
schematically and chronologically, of course 
than it appeared in real life—in the thought 
that other committees with exploratory 
charges may find in it something of en- 
couragement when they are tempted, as was 
this Committee at times, to abandon the task 
as hopeless before the second stage makes 
its appearance. The minutes also show evi- 
dences of temptations similar to those de- 
scribed as besetting an author: attempts to 
crystallize too early; to grow discouraged 
with an apparent lack of direction and to 
plan arbitrarily as a result; to limit the area 
of activity to that in which the Committee 
could feel comfortable and competent; to 
abandon the task as unprofitable or too com- 
plicated for committee work; all these beset 
the Committee at various stages. Even 
though the results may seem out of propor- 
tion to the work expended, there is a cer- 
tain satisfaction in analyzing the process 
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which may turn out to be inevitable for ex- 
ploratory committees. 

From this process have emerged certain 
concepts regarding family life in the United 
States as it is known to family case workers 
which seem to the Committee of sufficient 
uniqueness or at least value to make them 
worth presenting to the Association as sug- 
gesting productive lines of study. ' 

The first is that the record material gives 
clear evidence that there is no one “ really 
American” pattern even among third and 
fourth generation Americans; nor is there 
any pattern which has been sufficiently apt 
to be satisfactory to its members as to con- 
stitute an even hypothetical “norm.” Pat- 
terns vary in important detail, not only ac- 
cording to the background of the parents, 
but also according to the part of the country 
from which the records were sent. The ma- 
terial submitted gives indication that there 
is as rich a field for exploration of the effect 
of differing American cultures, traditions, 
and standards, as in the more obvious for- 
eign backgrounds. However, there is a cer- 
tain thread of unity discernible in this di- 
versity. The fact of there being a pattern 
which the adult members of the family at 
least recognize and agree upon as desirable 
is much more important than the form the 
pattern takes. Moreover, it is apparently 
important that the pattern be sufficiently in- 
clusive to give a role for each member, and 
sufficiently flexible to make adjustments to 
the changing status of different members 
(inevitably involved in advancing age) pos- 
sible with a minimum of conflict and de- 
structiveness. Possibly one of our com- 
monly accepted concepts—that parents tend 
to reproduce their childhood patterns either 
positively or negatively—may prove to be 
one of those half-truths which delay critical 
thinking. There are, of course, two adults 
concerned, sometimes with widely varying 
backgrounds of experience and reactions to 
that experience—a state which does not by 
any means mean that that particular mar- 
riage is doomed to failure. This concept also 
may fail to take into account the present com- 
munity pressures to which the family is sub- 
jected. Analogies are always only partially 
exact, but something of the Committee’s 
thinking may be indicated briefly by two 
pseudo-formulae, one mathematical and one 
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culinary: the pattern of an individual family 
equals the personality, experiences, and am- 
bitions of the husband plus those of the 
wife, multiplied or divided by (according to 
whether the standards are “higher or 
lower”) the community pressures to which 
the family is subjected, modified by unfore- 
seeable factors. And from the cooks of the 
Committee came the following: Like a cake, 
the pattern of a family life is dependent 
upon not only the ingredients, but their qual- 
ity, quantity, and proportion; modified by 
the environmental factors and forces to 
which it is subjected, further modified by 
the intangible factor of genius or just plain 
luck! 

Similarly, the Committee was finally 
forced to face the fact that the case material 
showed no single trait as inevitably con- 
structive or destructive in every family and 
at all times—even affection and love if car- 
ried to extremes produce the “ ingrown fam- 
ily” or cripple the social development of 
its members. It is apparenily the balance 
or the “ dynamic equilibrium,” which holds 
opposing elements in a fluid and constantly 
adjusting tension, that determines whether 
the family life is a satisfying one to its mem- 
bers and constructive to the community and 
which is more important than the presence 
or absence of any recognizable qualities. 
One of the productive avenues of study may 
easily be to observe and record the effects 
in given families of any sudden upsetting of 
this balance, through illness, loss of job, the 
advent of a relative into the family life on 
a permanent basis, or any of the hundred 
and one changes which upset the equilib- 
rium. The ease with which outside help is 
available may also be worth studying, be- 
cause the Committee found evidence point- 
ing to the possibility that the entering into 
the picture of an outsider at or soon after 
the crisis, before the family balance has a 
chance to re-adjust itself, may make a per- 
manent fissure out of an incident which 
otherwise might be assimilated with no 
great harm. 

Closely related to these possibilities for 
study is another—that apparently the locali- 
zation and recognition of the seat of au- 
thority and the changes incident upon a 
sudden shifting are exceedingly significant. 
This seems an important point to pursue in 
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families where a son or daughter is the 
present bread-winner, or where relief is 
given to or through the woman in a family 
where the father has always been considered 
the head, especially in America where the 
success of a man as father and husband 
has tended to be closely related to his eco- 
nomic success, and where the loss of a job 
frequently means a serious loss of status. 
Here especially, either sharp change or long 
continued unemployment seems to result 
more destructively than illness of the bread- 
winner, or even his imprisonment or deser- 
tion. One or two records seemed to show 
the evolution of the “ counseling type” of 
family pattern from a predominantly ma- 
ternal or paternal pattern without any se- 
rious dislocation. The processes by which 
this gradual and constructive newer type 
of relationship grows either out of a change 
in the seat of authority, or as a natural re- 
sult of the maturing of the children, seem 
another important matter for further study. 
While, as has been said, no form evolved is 
always desirable, there seem more potenti- 
alities for growth in some adaptation of the 
partnership or counseling grouping than in 
the more familiar types. The attainment of 
this new balance, however, involves serious 
conflict in many instances, the elements of 
which need further study. 

Reference to the parents and grandpar- 
ents of the mother and father of the family 
occurred in so many of the records studied, 
almost always in a comparison between the 
past and the present or the present and the 
future, that it led to another concept: That 
the comparison is a fairly universal one, the 
normal habit of parents being to expect their 
children to carry on in an ascending curve 
the traditions, traits, or achievements which 
the family has considered worth continuing 
—a trait which of course carried to its ex- 
treme is destructive, but which is frequently 
an index to this particular family’s idea of 
its own worth and to its attitude toward the 
children. This evidence of continuity and 
of a sort of perspective occurred frequently 
enough, often combined with material which 
showed the roles which seemed desirable 
to the client for the various members of the 
family, to make it seem a point on which 
more thought might be spent. Especially it 
might contribute to our thinking on the sub- 
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ject of more accurate methods of choosing 
our client, finding the key person, or even 
of learning in what sort of situation it is 
desirable to include more than one person 
in the case treatment and on what basis. 
Moreover, it opened up a rather fascinating 
vista in one or two case records where the 
“ placing’ by the mother and father were 
radically different, or where that of the 
child or children was different from that of 
parents. 

Family case workers are in a particularly 
advantageous position also to make close ob- 
servations on another point of importance 
to family life in America. On the one hand 
we have the bland assumption of the com- 
munity that additions to the family are ac- 
cepted as calmly as the proverbial blossom- 
ing and fruiting of plants (providing always 
that the father has a job!), and on the other 
hand we have the knowledge that children 
may be bitterly resented and emotionally re- 
jected while physically looked after. Is it 
worth observing in growing families just 
what the first pregnancy does to the rela- 
tions between husband and wife, what ex- 
actly is the process of adjustment—or 
rather, the processes of adjustment—to the 
first, and succeeding children? Just what 
is involved in taking in a relative or a 
boarder? What specifically happens when 
the older child and—even more important 
possibly—when the youngest child enters 
school, when the first child goes to work? 
What are the daily ways by which the com- 
munity affects the family life, and the fam- 
ily in turn affects the community? Where 
is the constructive balance in this particular 
family between making the client comforta- 
ble within himself in his relation to the case 
worker, and helping him to face the daily 
demands upon him—two processes that may 
be diametrically opposed at some stages of 
case treatment and in some family situa- 
tions ? 

One promising line of study opened 
rather late in the Committee’s deliberations. 
The réle of the case worker in relation to 
the family, even though she was working 
with only one person, seemed an enticing 
approach, particularly from the viewpoint 
of just what it was that this individual case 
worker was contributing to the family situa- 
tion. While this task, as the Committee 
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visualized it, included more than the psycho- 
logical role in which the client placed the 
case worker, there was evidence that to as- 
sume that it was always a mother-child or 
father-child relationship was an over-simpli- 
fication. In more than one case, for ex- 
ample, the case worker was placed at least 
temporarily in the role of older sister, 
teacher, or step-sister; and the community 
aspects of her status seemed to enter into 
the relationship rather more than we have 
of late tended to recognize. 

Which brings us around in a spiral very 
near to our starting point: What has fam- 
ily case work to contribute to the knowledge 
of family life in America? At first, the 
Committee was a bit chagrined that such 
concepts as these given above and less well 
defined ideas (which have been omitted from 
this report) seemed so unimposing. Later, 
it abandoned all necessity for making im- 
portant discoveries, realizing that one of the 
contributions of case work to the subject 
is the stressing of the importance of day-by- 
day trifles of which the life of the family 
is made up, and a recording of the minutiae 
of family relationships and patterns which 
must form the basis for any really scientific 
knowledge. 

In closing this report, the Committee 
wishes to repeat the challenges to the 
discovery of new methods of study, and 
the keeping of more meticulous records and 
to suggest a possible division of function 
in this area between psychologists, sociolo- 
gists and anthropologists, and family case 
workers, whereby—since definition of func- 
tion is the basis of co-operation—the con- 
tributions of all three may be made most 


effective in the practice of the field and in 
contributing to the common store of knowl- 
edge. 

From the sociologist and anthropologist 
we have already come to expect the frame 
of reference or common denominator for 
family life in America, as well as the his- 
torical background of family life and the 
variations in different cultures. 

We shall continue to turn to the psycholo- 
gist and psychiatrist for the same sort of 
systematized knowledge regarding the in- 
dividual’s inner developments, conflicts, and 
reactions to his experiences, as well as for 
help in the treatment of individual cases. 

Is it possible that the peculiar contribu- 
tion of family case work may be in the line 
of accumulating material on the changes 
within the group, on shifting relationships, 
on inter-actions between the members of the 
family, and of interpreting the individual 
pieces of observation and experience which 
may serve in some slight measure at least 
as a corrective to the general knowledge, 
and to implement and particularize the less 
specific content? Which means of course 
that life cannot be as simple and secure 
and authoritative for the family case worker 
as for most other professional people since 
she cannot limit her area of inquiry and re- 
sponsibility as rigidly as can others, and 
since she is dealing with continually shift- 
ing and changing material in a totally un- 
controlled environment which is, to some 
extent at least, not to be observed in its 
natural state since the very entrance of the 
case worker introduces a foreign factor 
which subtly changes the very situation 
she is trying to study. 


Editorial Notes 


Youth’s Challenge to Family 
Social Workers’ 


URING the last year a number of us in 
family agencies have been considering 
the need for a better understanding of the 
social significance of what is occurring in 


*Given by Francis H. McLean at a dinner in his 
honor, Annual Meeting, Family Welfare Associ- 
ation of America, Philadelphia, April 29, 1938. 
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the educational field. My own attendance at 
the recent National Conference of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association intensified 
my conviction that there should be a close 
relationship between that group and ours. 
One aspect of current development in the 
field of education is, to my mind, of imme- 
diate importance. It represents only one 
area of experimentation and is described in 
a bulletin of the National Education Associ- 








ation entitled Teachers and Co-operation.’ 
On the title page of this bulletin its purpose 
is described : 


Democracy is above all things a co-operative 
undertaking and can be made more effective if 
children learn to co-operate in school. 

This bulletin presents specific co-operative pro- 
cedures and gives suggestions as to how teachers 
may try experiments in developing in children skill 
in working together. 


In introducing its material the Committee 
affirms its conviction that: 


The highest form of co-operation, democratic 
co-operation, grows naturally out of leadership. It 
occurs when a group of individuals all achieve 
social-mindedness, and work together for the 
common good. . 

Note that on the democratic level each individ- 
ual is a leader, each individual carries full respon- 
sibility for the group achievement, each individual 
voluntarily performs his part in conformity with 
the adopted plan, even though a director may be 
necessary to co-ordinate the effort of the different 
individuals. Democratic co-operation is difficult to 
achieve because it makes such demands upon self- 
direction and_ self-control, but its benefits are 
correspondingly great. The mobilized brain-power 
of a co-operating group can solve problems that 
the ablest individual cannot solve unaided, and the 
combined physical power of the group can put 
plans into effect that no single individual can pos- 
sibly put into effect. 


How may such co-operative leadership be 


2Issued by the Committee in Charge of the 
Yearbook on Co-operation, National Education 
Association, November, 1937. Published for the 
Committee by S. A. Courtis, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 25 cents. 
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learned in the school period? The Commit- 
tee has suggested certain experimental pro- 
cedures and plans to gather and evaluate 
experiences from schools all over the coun- 
try, to be presented in later bulletins. An- 
other statement makes clear the possible 
significance of these experiments to social 
case work: 

If such co-operation as is practiced in the class- 
room does not transfer to life in the home or on 
the playground, it was “ taught,’ not learned. The 
measure of successful guidance is the degree of 


transfer which takes piace to life activities outside 
of school. 


In a few years we as case workers shall 
be meeting both in our case work and our 
community contacts young people who have 
experienced this new education. Youth sub- 
jected to such experimentation will present 
himself to case workers in connection with 
his attempt possibly to introduce this way of 
living in a family not ready for it and, as he 
goes on to other responsibilities, his attempt 
to bring it into other areas. This fine vision 
is going to bring him hard hurts. 

Youth is emerging from the school and 
from a vastly changing kind of education. 
Youth is going to present us with many 
young social pioneers. Surely the least we 
can do is to be sympathetically understand- 
ing of what they are trying to do and what 
experiences lie behind those efforts. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


Per by E. H. Young: Miss Young’s relish 
for human nature in its garden varieties 

appears again in Celta, the story of a middle- 
aged woman married to a devoted, commonplace 
husband. Miss Young has wit, sympathy, and in- 
sight but this book is recommended chiefly because 
she is an artist with the artist’s sense for minutiae 
which catches individuality at its center and seizes 
the substance of daily living. (Harcourt, Brace, or 
Tue Famiry, $2.50.) 





MOTIONAL Hyctene: The Art of Under- 
standing: Camilla M. Anderson, M.D. 242 
pp., 1937. Lippincott, New York, or THE 

Famity, $2.00 


From cover to cover this book reveals the author 
as a physician-teacher. Dr. Anderson uses her 


wealth of life experience as a medical student and 
a physician to iliustrate the illnesses “of the souls 
of men.” The title, Emotional Hygiene, helps to 
clear up confusion about the term “mental” that 
has dogged the Mental Hygiene movement. 

The author has re-stated with lucidity and orig- 
inality concepts that are fundamental to the art of 
understanding human behavior. She has simplified, 
perhaps sometimes over-simplified, these concepts 
to meet the needs of nurses in training and other 
students who are preparing themselves to work 
with troubled people. : 

Even young nurses, doctors, social nin and 
teachers have grown up, most of them, in homes 
where temper-tantrums and enuresis, as well as 
shop-lifting and alcoholism, were still thought of 
as “sins.” Re-education in the early years of pro- 
fessional education is therefore of the greatest im- 
portance. The “how” of this education is the 
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concern of each one who stands as a teacher or 
supervisor to these young people. 

In the Prologue, Dr. Anderson says of “ Emo- 
tional Hygiene,” “It may be caught rather than 
taught.” On page 188 she writes, “ Techniques 
are not herein provided since these tend to iimit 
thinking. Rather is this a presentation of various 
aspects of living, with the faith that, if one really 
sees, adequate reactions will follow.” 

It may be that growth into emotional adulthood 
can best come to the nurse and social worker in 
training through a relationship with an emotionally 
mature teacher or supervisor. Let us hope that we 
may have more discussion of the “how.” “Is 
there not as much dignity and importance attached 
to the discussion of the ‘how’ as to the transmis- 
sion of the ‘what’?” asks Thomas Mann in 
Joseph in Egypt. Marion PERKINS 


LCOHOL, One MaAn’s Meat: Edward A. 
Strecker, A.M., M.D., and Francis T. 
Chambers, Jr. 230 pp., 1938. Macmillan 

Company, New York, or THE Famtiry, $2.50. 

In this book a physician and his associate in 
therapy, a reformed alcoholic, discuss the nature 
and treatment of alcoholism. They like to have 
their patients spend the first month of treatment 
in a hospital, and then come in for regular 
therapeutic interviews for a year or longer. Dur- 
ing the therapeutic hour, the patient is encouraged 
to discuss his life history and analyze his reasons 
for drinking and his impulses to continue to drink. 
During the last quarter of each hour, he is in- 
duced to relax into a quiescent state and is then 
given suggestions in regard to the favorable out- 
come of his struggle against drinking. He is 
asked to make out at home each evening a 
schedule for the next day’s activities, to acquire 
new interests and hobbies, to avoid excessive 
fatigue, and to change his vocation if he seems 
better fitted for a different kind of work. 

The inquiring case worker will find much here 
to question. In the section on theory, the authors 
present a jumbled assortment of psychiatric ideas 
without arriving at any fresh and consistent pic- 
ture of alcoholism. Though they profess to 
regard the alcoholic as a person whose total life 
adjustment is at fault, they apparently spend an 
enormous amount of time discussing the wish to 
drink and building up in the patient’s mind a host 
of new and cogent reasons for not acting upon 
this wish. It is no wonder that they speak of 
“conditioning the alcoholic thought reflex.” It is 
hard to avoid the impression that in this phase of 
treatment, as well as in the use of direct sugges- 
tion and the daily schedule, they are trying 
actively to impose standards and to play the part 
of the admonishing parent. They seem to hate 
alcoholism too much to see it with real detach- 
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ment; or to realize that, as in other forms of 
personality disturbances, the symptoms represent 
an attempt to heal the disease, rather than the 
disease itself. The case worker will be wary 
about bringing to her own approach to this 
problem this over-intense ardor to abolish it 
completely. 
Marion F. Lewis 
The Central Association, Racine, Wisconsin 





OME American PIONEERS IN SocraL WEL- 
FARE. Selected Documents, with Editorial 
Notes: Edith Abbott. 189 pp., 1937. Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, or THE 

Fairy, $1.00. 


One of the marks of a profession is an interest 
in its own historic background. For social work 
that interest is most conspicuously shown in the 
studies promoted by the Chicago University School 
of Social Service Administration. It is gratifying 
to learn that a comprehensive volume within this 
field is to be published by the School this year, 
entitled “ A Documentary History of Social Wel- 
fare in England and America.” The contributions 
included in the pamphlet under review have already 
appeared in the Social Service Review, and are to 
form a part of the coming volume. It is explained 
that their advance publication is for student use. 

The documents relate to the life and work of 
seven American pioneers in social welfare—one 
woman, Dorothea L. Dix, and six men, Benjamin 
Rush, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Eddy, Stephen 
Girard, Samuel Gridley Howe, and Charles Loring 
Brace. An appendix of 38 pages contains excerpts 
from documents of a more general nature. Of 
particular value at the present time are the selec- 
tions from Public Relief and Private Charity 
(1884) by Josephine Shaw Lowell, and from the 
Report (1872) of the Massachusetts Board of 
State Charities, giving the “Experience of the 
Overseers of the Poor, Collated and Reviewed.” 
Each group of documents in the publication is 
preceded by an editorial note, in some cases 8 or 
9 pages in length, contributed by Dr. Edith Abbott. 
These editorial comments add greatly to the value 
of the assembled material. 

Frep S. Hatt 
Montclair, N. J. 


To Read or to Use 


Preparation of Valid Statistics of the Cost of 
Relief Administration, by Anne E. Geddes, speci- 
fies the items to be included in arriving at adminis- 
trative costs if figures are to be comparable be- 
tween agencies and cities, suggests a possible 
classification of accounts and methods of prorating 
costs, and concludes: “ All attempts to compute 
unit costs for purposes of inter-agency compari- 
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sons should be deferred until a uniform classifica- 
tion of accounts has been devised and some degree 
of uniformity in procedures for computing costs 
has been achieved.” (10¢, American Statistical 
Association, 722 Woodward Building, Washington, 
D. C.) 


The CCC through the Eyes of 272 Boys: 
Walker. This pamphlet, based upon data gathered 
through interviews with 272 Cleveland boys, 
answers some of the questions of interest to the 
case worker responsible for selecting boys for 
referral to CCC. The conclusions would indicate 
that the boys do gain work experience of value in 
getting jobs later, that there is very little military 
propaganda, that this subjection to the challenge 
of group living is a maturing and satisfying experi- 
ence for*the average boy. However, the program 
is not designed to consider individual differences 
and needs, and it appears that those boys who were 
seriously maladjusted before camp were usually 
those who got the least out of it. Many of the 
leaders do not have enough knowledge of boy psy- 
chology and the rudimentary principles of group 
work and education to give the guidance needed 
by the boys if they are to learn much from their 
camp experience. The many case stories used to 
illustrate the statistical tables add interest to the 
study. ($1.00, Western Reserve University Press, 
2030 Adelbert Road, Cleveland, Ohio.) 


Why Women Work: Statistics as to dependents 
on and responsibilities of business and professional 
women. (10¢, Public Affairs Committee, 8 West 
40th Street, New York, N. Y.) 


Just Out 
Neighborhood: My Story of Greenwich House: 


Simkhovitch. (Norton, or THe Famiry, $2.50) 

America on Relief: Lane and Steegmuller. (Har- 
court, or THE Famiry, $2) 

Youth in the Toils: Harrison and Grant. (Mac- 
millan, or THe Famiry, $1.50) 

Man against Himself: Menninger. (Harcourt 


Brace, or THe Famairy, $3.75) 

Man’s Courage: Joseph Vogel. 
Famiy, $2.50) 

We Too Are the People: Louise V. Armstrong. 
(Little, Brown, or Tue Fairy, $3) 

Social _ Case Recording: Hamilton. (Revised 
Edition, Columbia University Press, or THE 
Famity, $2.50) 

Social Agency Boards: Clarence King. 
ation Press, or Tue Fairy, $1.25) 
Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud (Modern Lib- 

rary, or THE Famiry, $1.25) 

Wit and Its Relation to Unconscious: Sigmund 
Freud. (Dodd Mead, or Tue Fammry, $4) 

General Introduction to Psychoanalysis: Sigmund 
Freud. (Garden City Publishing Co., or THE 
Famizy, $1.39) 


(Knopf, or Tue 
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sional training to a select 
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Address THE DEAN 


Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street - - Boston, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 








CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 20 to July 30, 1938 


ADVANCED GRADUATE COURSES 


Case WorK TREATMENT OF 
CHILDREN’S PROBLEMS 


PROBLEMS IN SUPERVISION 


Eurnor SNETHEN, M.S.S.W. 
Chief of Social Service 
Child Guidance Center, Pittsburgh 


Tue CHILD AND THE STATE 


Maurice Taytor, Px.D., Director 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
Pittsburgh 


Early application is advised 
For information, address 


MRS. MARY CLARKE BURNETT 
Head, Department of Social Work 
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